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National’s own mines supply essential coal 
for its steel-making needs 


Coal is indispensable to steel production. In the form of coke, it is the 
blast-furnace fuel that produces the incandescent heat necessary to convert 
iron ore into pig iron—the basic ingredient of steel. 


For every ton of steel produced, approximately 1% tons of coal must be 
mined and made into coke. And it cannot be just ordinary coal. It must be 
of special types, free from harmful impurities and carefully blended for 
the exacting requirements of steelmaking. 


National Steel is exceptionally well provided with coal. Extensive holdings 
in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Kentucky yield an abundant supply 
of high-grade metallurgical coal. National’s mines are equipped with the 
most modern facilities for the preparation of coal for blast furnace use. 


Foresighted provision of raw materials for present and future steel-making 
is another mark of National’s progressiveness . . . another reason why 
National Steel is one of America’s leading producers of steel. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SERVING AMERICA BY SERVING AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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MAJOR DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL STEEL 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION. Coal mines 
and properties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky. Supplies high grade metal- 
lurgical coal for National’s tremendous needs. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, 
Michigan. The only integrated steel mill in the 
Detroit area. Produces a wide range of carbon 
steel products, N-A-X Alloy Steels ... is a 
major supplier of all types of steel for the 
automotive industry. 2 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY. Mills at Weirton, 
West Virginia, and Steubenville, Ohio. World's 
largest independent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other important 
steel products. 


STRAN-STEEL DIVISION. Unit of Great Lakes 
Steel Corporation. Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, 
and Terre Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufac- 
turer of world-famed Quonset buildings and 
Stran-Steel nailable framing. 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Produces ore from extensive holdings in Great 
Lakes region. National Steel is also participat- 
ing in the development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION. Blast 
furnace division located in Buffalo, New York. 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
Houston, Texas. Recently erected warehouse, 
a Quonset building supplied by the Stran-Steel 
Division, covers 208,425 square feet. Provides 
facilities for distribution of steel products 
throughout Southwest. 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
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So You Want 
to Speculate... 


Good. 


It’s that spirit, that willingness to 
take a risk, that helped build Amer- 
ica. It was true of the early ex- 
plorers and fur traders, of the Henry 
Fords and the John D. Rockefellers. 
And it’s true of thousands of today’s 
business men. Yes, and millions of 
farmers, for every man who ever put 
a seed in the ground remains inevi- 
tably a speculator. 


But should you speculate? Speci- 
fically, should you speculate in com- 
modities and thus elect to share with 
the farmer the natural hazards of 
bringing a crop to market? 


The answer depends on you—on 
your temperament, on your finan- 
cial ability to carry the risks in- 
volved, and above all things, on 
your knowledge of exactly, what 
you’re doing. For the man who buys 
or sells futures contracts without 
the most complete and reliable infor- 
mation he can lay his hands on— 
information about crops, markets, 
and prices—isn’t a speculator. He’s 
just a fool. 


So if you want to speculate, we'll 
be glad to consult with you about 
the outlook for any commodity mar- 
ket and about the extent to which 
your own situation will prudently 
permit you to speculate. 


As a starter, you might like to 
study our little pamphlet “Specula- 
tion as a Fine Art.” You'll find it 
a challenging review of the certain 
risks and the uncertain rewards of 
speculation. We'll send you a copy 
without charge or obligation, of 
course. Just write— 


Commodity Department “O” 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 






Offices in 97 Cities 
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ssessessiisiis company 


The Company has mailed to all shareholders as of laiadas 15, 1952, a 
preliminary report containing the financial statements for the year 
ended December 31, 1951, certified by the company’s independent public 
accountants, Price Waterhouse & Co. The financial report and operating 
particulars presented here in condensed form have been prepared by the company 
from the more detailed certified financial statements. Copies of the preliminary 
report to shareholders are available upon request sent to the Secretary at the 
home office of the company at Buchanan, Michigan. 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





GEORGE SPATTA, President 
OE er Me dma cacae December 31, 1951 om 
































ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
NG oan eS 5a we. pon -es pled ans 'p Maa eN ee Consoles karen aces $ 7,740,083 
ND III os 55s se oe acts ocine pews cle sdlels cba owe se Se ces ss ob vedngs 14,336,969 
Iaventorice—at lower of cost OF MaATet. .... 2c cece ccccccccccccccceccccce 26,707,299 
Prenat’ Cupemet GRE GOROCy GORGES... 5 onc cic cccccccccccsscicasesedebess 416,609 $49,200,960 
= a ne I EE No 5 5 o'in.n. 0 100,40 1:6 0,004 65. vc bh witele 6.0.04 6 2's's occa walebe ne 405,452 
LAND, BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, SMS sbi sieeas uence Guat eass secu Ne $26,133,427 
Less——Depreciation RS, SEES ToS. 7 07 ig aR RI RST cag I 11 ‘074; 950 15,058,477 
$64,664,889 
LIABILITIES 
CURRENT on including $8,000,000 of notes payable to banks under revolving 
EE ERR SEES Pen FNS OE ee errr $21,605,508 
3%% NOTE PAYABLE (due in annual installments of $750,000 from 1953 to 1965, 
inclusive, and balance on A “Te SRP ES eee ar rr gr 12,000,000 
CAPITAL STOCK AND RE AINED EARNINGS— 
Preferred 5% Cumulative—par value $100 per share (19,027 shares)......... $ 1,902,700 
Common—par value $20 per share (678, eee reer re 13,570,500 
Capital in excess of par value of shares. ..... 1.1.1... e eee cece e cere eee 1,029,422 
Earnings retained and used in the business. ...............ccecccesccccees 14 851,459 
$31,354,081 
Less—Treasury stock (17,244 shares of Common at cost and 1,101 shares of 
OPEN OE I 66:5 a:5in ac pda ooo. 8S os ss ge eb ee ae Se Res San 294,700 31,059,381 
$64,664,889 
SALES, INCOME and other particulars 
for the calendar years 1951 and 1950 mies oe 
IIE i cs od oan edd ieasins sacha loAe pe eae sae oneeenaeee $130,147,944 $68,602,524 
Recome before fodleral tame. ....o..cncc ccc cee viivscscccesscces $ 16,376,726 $ 8,781,552 
Provision for federal income and excess profits taxes........... 11,100,000 4,000,000 
INET TIN COMEI—Gor Cie FOO. ono ass ccc cece ccccccesesccs $ 5,276,726 $ 4,781,552 
at pee - PAID— 
In cash—Common stock—$3.00 per share................. -$ 1 ay “oy $ 1,590,711 
Preferred Stock—$5.00 per share...............-- 89,630 
In common stock—25% stock dividend to common share- 
RE Nb tas Shc ean tkcs pmemeastusvcas tenebeereceeans 3,066,527 _ 
eo ee i eens Peers soe ty $ 5,041,379 $ 1,680,341 
——s share of Common stock outstanding (after 
vidends paid to Preferred shareholders).................- $ 7.84 $ 7.09* 


onagamed for increased number of shares resulting from 1951 stock dividend. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Labor Demands 


An Annual Wage 


Steel workers want a guaranteed minimum annual wage 
of $3,000. Highly cyclical nature of steel industry 


makes actual attainment of any such goal impossible 


ne of the 22 demands currently 

being pressed by the United 
Steel Workers is a proposal that its 
members be guaranteed a minimum 
annual wage of $3,000. In a sense, 
this demand is quite revolutionary, 
for no industries and only a micro- 
scopic number of individual compa- 
nies have ever made wage guarantees 
of any sort. But the subject is not 
entirely new. Other CIO unions— 
notably the auto and packinghouse 
workers—are also interested in it, and 
the USW itself. introduced wage 
guarantees into contract negotiations 
once before, apparently as an expend- 
able bargaining point. 

Early in 1944, this union demanded 
that the steel companies guarantee 
40 hours’ pay for all their employes, 
52 weeks a year, whether they worked 
that long or not. The War Labor 
Board unanimously denied this re- 
quest on the ground that it would 
“subject the industry to such serious 
financial risks . . . as to be unwork- 
able.” 


The Latimer Report 


The Board asked President Roose- 
velt to appoint a commission to study 
the then little-known subject of wage 


guarantees. Such a study was made 
by the Office of War Mobilization 
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and Reconversion under the direction 
of Murray W. Latimer, and its volu- 
minous findings, published early in 
1947, are usually referred to as the 
“Latimer Report.” The report an- 
alyzed the 251 guaranteed wage plans 
known to have existed at some time 
between 1893 and 1945, of which 196 
were still functioning, and made vari- 
ous generalized recommendations. 
This report and subsequent studies 
bring out three fundamental char- 
acteristics of successful guaranteed 
wage plans. The first and most basic, 
from which the other two follow as 
logical corollaries, is that the produc- 
tive, distributive or other function 
which provides employment must not 
be subject to violent fluctuations of 
long duration. This means, primar- 
ily, that the activity involved must be 
affected to only a minor degree by 
the vagaries of the business cycle. No 
less than 119 of the 196 then-existing 
plans studied in the Latimer Report 
were concentrated in the non-cyclical 
retail, wholesale, food and service in- 
dustries. Other plans also represented 
consumer non-durable lines. 
Accordingly, guaranteed wage plans 
find their greatest utility “in protect- 
ing workers against seasonal fluctua- 
tions in employment and income. 
That is what most of them were de- 









signed to do, and where major fluc- 
tuations in production are seasonal, 
and hence predictable and of briet 


duration, they do it very well. This 
is the second fundamental character- 
istic of such plans. 

The third is the fact that in all 
cases to some extent, and in many 
cases to a very large extent, a guar- 
antee of stable worker income merely 
represents a formalized recognition of 
the fact that stability exists, or can be 
achieved, in the levels of production 
and employment. The two best-known 
wage guarantee plans—those of Proc- 
tor & Gamble and Hormel—were in- 
troduced only after seasonal fluctua- 
tions had been ironed out by a change 
in distribution methods for P. & G. 
and a stabilizing increase in diversifi- 
cation of output for Hormel. 


Different Situation 


Obviously the steel industry exhib- 
its none of the characteristics needed 
to make a true guaranteed annual 
wage plan work. It is one of the most 
highly cyclical of all industries, and 
will undoubtedly remain in this cate- 
gory. There is no need for a wage 
guarantee in this field on seasonal 
grounds. Its labor costs constitute a 
larger than average proportion of 
gross revenues, which means that the 
costs of a wage guarantee would take 
a bigger than ordinary cut of the sales 
dollar even if fluctuations in output 
were no larger than in other lines. 

Since a very large proportion of its 
production is made to widely varying 
individual specifications by customers, 
it cannot employ its labor produc- 
tively during slack times by produc- 
ing for inventory. Sweeping techno- 
logical changes have drastically af- 

Please turn to page 23 
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Preferred Stocks for 
Investment Backlogs 


Here is a group of medium grade preferred issues, with 


yields averaging more than five per cent, suitable for 


new purchases or as replacements for marginal holdings 


| ex March, when the Federal Re- 
serve System stopped supporting 
Government long term bonds at prices 
above par, a fundamental change in 
the fiscal policies of the nation took 
place. The effort to facilitate Treasury 
fiiancing through an “easy money” 
policy was at least temporarily dis- 
carded and a greater emphasis on 
combating inflation through the use 
of the Federal Reserve’s credit con- 
trol powers emerged. 

Whether the era of low money rates 
has come to an end, or whether the 
recent firming of interest rates is 
merely a temporary phenomenon re- 
mains to be seen; it was through ac- 
tion of the Federal monetary authori- 
ties that rates were permitted to rise 
and if the money managers should 
have a change of heart, they have am- 
ple powers at their disposal to swing 
the pendulum the other way. 


Practical Approach 


But while the implications of the 
controversy between officials of the 
Federal Reserve System and _ the 
Treasury are of considerable signifi- 
cance to the average investor, a policy 
of trying to guess which point of view 
will hold sway in the immediate fu- 
ture is not likely to prove a profitable 
one. A more practical approach seems 
te lie in recognizing that while the up- 
trend in money rates may have some 
further distance to go, a good part of 
the readjustment has already taken 
place. 

Accordingly, new commitments in 
preferred stocks may be considered 
when yields are sufficiently attractive. 
Needless to say, the investor should 
be far more demanding in terms of 
the returns sought from senior issues 
than he might have been early last 
year. 

The hardening in interest rates has 
lifted the average vield on highest 
quality bonds to above three per cent 


4d 


for the first time since 1939, and has 
had a similar influence on preferred 
stock yields. Moody’s top quality in- 
dustrial preferreds now yield around 
3.80 per cent, while highest grade 
utility preferreds are currently selling 
on a 4.17 per cent yield basis. The 
Moody index of medium grade in- 
dustrial preferreds, meanwhile, yields 
4.03 per cent and utility preferreds in 
this category return 4.58 per cent. 


Yield Is Generous 


Not only have many high grade 
senior issues recently been selling well 
below their 1951 highs (FW, January 
16, 1952) but issues in the medium 
grade category have shown similar 
market action. This latter group of 
preferreds, ranking lower on the in- 
vestment scale than those of prime 
investment quality, are suitable for a 
businessman’s portfolio and frequently 
the generous yield basis on which they 
sell compensates rather fully for the 
additional risk involved. 

Security holders who feel that they 
are sufficiently represented in common 
stocks or who are more interested in 
liberal income than capital apprecia- 





Ten Liberal-Yielding Preferreds 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
Associated Dry 

Goods 5%4%.... 94 5.6% 110 
Chic., R. I. & Pa- 

SS, ee 88 57 105 
Cont. Baking $5.50 96 5.7 105 
Edison Bros. Stores 

WN cid wai 85 5.0 106 
Electric Boat $2... 38 5.3 514% 
Empire District 

Electric 5% .... 99 >. 107% 
Granite City Steel 

oo, a ee 101 5.4 104 
Remington Rand 

BR. paUiedtien, « 90 5.0 100 
U. S. Rubber 8%.. 145 5.5 not 
Virginian Rwy. 6% 29 5.2 not 





tion will find suitable selections in the 
accompanying group of preferred is- 
sues—none of which yields less than 
five per cent. Stocks like Continental 
Baking 5% per cent preferred and the 
Associated Dry Goods 5% per cent 
issue, both yielding around 5% per 
cent at current prices, provide returns 
comparable to those afforded by a 
good number of common stocks, with 
considerably smaller risks. 

Although they provide somewhat 
smailer returns, the Empire District 
Electric and Edison Brothers Stores’ 
issues are worthwhile holdings for di- 
versified lists and there is no foresee- 
able threat to continued payments on 
either issue. Similarly, the income 
furnished by the railroad issues in the 
accompanying tabulation is definitely 
on the generous side, notwithstand- 
ing that both issues are regarded as 
among the better-situated senior se- 
curities in the carrier group. 

For those who are interested in a 
conversion feature, along with a gen- 
erous return, Electric Boat $2 pre- 
ferred and Granite City Steel 5% per 
cent preferred appear worthy of con- 
sideration. Electric Boat preferred is 
convertible into 1.05 common shares 
for an indefinite period, while the 
Granite City Steel issue may be ex- 
changed for 4.35 common = shares 
through 1961; the latter issue, inci- 
dentally, is selling close to its conver- 
sion parity with the common stock. 


Investment Policy 


It should be noted that medium 
grade preferred stocks are subject not 
only to the hazards of interest rate 
fluctuations, but (unlike issues of the 
highest calibre) are also significantly 
affected by changes in economic con- 
ditions and variations in corporate 
earning power. Considering these fac- 
tors, it is not surprising that price 
swings in the medium grade preferred 
group are sometimes rather wide. In- 
vestors should carefully review their 
requirements and if their income 
needs can be met with higher quality 
preferreds, there is little justification 
for undertaking larger risks. How- 
ever, if issues below the top rung in 
the investment ladder can be acquired 
without jeopardizing one’s investment 
position, careful selections in the me- 
dium grade group of preferred stocks 
should work out satisfactorily over 
the longer term. 
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Airlines Face Financial Problems 


Present equipment eventually will be replaced with turbo- 


prop or with jet-propelled planes. Change-over will cost 


hundreds of millions, much of which will come from public 


fo the nation’s airlines, the ap- 
proach of turbo-jet and other 
forms of jet transport means financial 
problems ahead. 

The present uncertainty as to just 
what form the new type of commer- 
cial transport will be presents an ele- 
ment of risk. The airlines hope to 
obtain some essential data from air- 
ways and operations testing of three 
types of jet aircraft to be underwrit- 
ten by a $1.2 million Federal appro- 
priation from fiscal 1953 funds. Two 
of these aircraft are military planes, 
the other a Canadian-built Avro Jet- 
liner. But there is a wide difference 
of opinion in aviation circles as to 
whether the turbo-prop (jet-driven 
propeller engines) or the true jet 
transport will come first. Commit- 
ments in either direction could lead to 
the loss of millions of dollars unless 
there is a place for both. 


Plan Gradual Change 


Eastern Airlines and Trans World 
are already committed to gradual con- 
version to the jet-type turbo-prop. 
But Eastern is staking $100 million in 
new equipment on the belief that sev- 
eral changes in engines will be made 
before pure jet propulsion arrives. 
Eastern’s re-equipment program in- 
cludes 60 twin-engine Martin 4-0-4s, 
and 30 Lockheed Super Constella- 
tions. Both are stressed for turbo- 
prop engines when these power plants 
become available for commercial use. 
3ut the Constellations will be re- 
equipped first with Wright com- 
pounded piston-type engines replac- 
ing the Wright CA-1 piston engines 
presently being used on the planes 
already delivered. The compound en- 
gine is a standard 18-cylinder recipro- 
cating engine with three small tur- 
bines attached to its rear section 
which are driven by exhaust gas. The 
result is a power increase of as much 
as 20 per cent with no increase in fuel 
consumption. 

Next will come the turbo-prop en- 
gine which both the Navy and Lock- 
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heed Aircraft are presently testing on 
the Super Constellation. During this 
gradual process of power plant evolu- 
tion, some of Eastern’s Constellations 
currently in use will fall heir to the 
compounded Wright Cyclone engines 
once the turbo-prop becomes available 
for the Super Constellations. Trans 
World’s Super Constellations also 
will will be converted to turbo-prop 
engines as soon as this type of power 
is made ready for commercial craft. 
For the Martin 4-0-4s there will be 





American Airlines 


but a single step, a change from the 
present twin Pratt & Whitney piston 
engine to the turbo-prop. 

American Airlines takes a wholly 
different view of its re-equipment 
program. ‘We anticipate that the 
true jet transport will come ahead of 
the turbo-propeller airplane,” says 
President C. R. Smith, “for the rea- 
son that the power plant will be the 
earliest available. The turbo-propel- 
ler transport will come along later, a 
couple of years after the true jet 
type.” The turbo-jet, Mr. Smith ex- 
pects, will be used principally on the 
shorter runs since it will require less 
landing and take-off area. The jet 
transport would carry 60 to 100 pas- 
sengers on non-stop transcontinental 
flights although its maximum range of 
economy is expected to be between 
1,000 and 1,500 miles. American fur- 
ther believes that it can get the best 


results by designing airframe around 
new types of power, thus avoiding 
conversions. 

An intermediate step in American’s 
re-equipment program are the DC-7s, 
powered by Wright piston engines, 
which it has ordered for delivery in 
1954. These will be 50 miles an hour 
faster than the DC-6s, which already 
is considered the most efficient plane 
built. American’s twin-engine craft 
will be the new Convair 340s, corre- 
sponding in size to the Martin 4-O-4s 
used by Eastern. Used on longer 
flights, the DC-7, it is believed, may 
fly as fast or nearly as fast as the 
turbo-prop so that the next logical 
step would be the pure jet. 

Carefully watching developments 
meanwhile, United Air Lines has not 
yet committed itself to either pro- 
gram. United is seriously considering 
acquiring some DC-7s, but whether 
it goes into turbo-prop or into pure 
jet propulsion from there will be de- 
cided later. “The airline that makes 
the wrong move can go broke,” said 
a company spokesman. “Therefore 
we'll make haste slowly.” 


Disagree On Timing 


Eastern sharply disagrees with 
American in relation to the time fac- 
tor, believing turbo-prop propulsion 
to be not more than three years ahead 
while American, which says that true 
jet transport will come first, expects 
this latter type to be in commercial 
operation in 1958, which would be 
three years later. 

Eastern’s provision for financing its 
replacement program includes a bank 
credit of $30 million which was ar- 
ranged some time ago. Cash accumu- 
lated on account of depreciation is 
expected to total nearly $45 million 
over the next three years. Cash on 
hand (amounting to $47 million at 
June 30, 1951) and future earnings 
are expected to be more than adequate 
te cover the remaining cost of the 
program leading to turbo-prop pow- 
ered transport. It is not expected 
that any new financing would be re- 
quired. 

American and other air carriers, 
however, will look to the security 
market for some of their new capital 
requirements. It is expected that pos- 
sibly $135 million worth of flying 
equipment will be purchased by 


American alone in the next ten years, 
5 





and expenditures for ground facilities 
would bring the total investment to 
some $150 million. This program of 
course extends over a considerably 
longer period than that presently en- 
visioned by Eastern, which has not 
yet committed itself on the question of 
pure jet transport. But whichever 
comes first—turbo-prop or pure jet— 
six-hour trips across the Atlantic and 
four-hour coast-to-coast flights are 


expected to be a scheduled actuality. 

Reciprocating - engine _ transports 
meanwhile will continue to be used 
for a long time. As the new-type 
power comes into use they will be 
supplanted slowly on the denser-traf- 
fic runs between the larger cities. 
Their actual future, however, will be 
decided by the comparative costs of 
operation. No one yet knows, nor 
will know for a long time, what the 





relative economy of the jet-type en- 
gines and the reciprocating engines 
will be. Handed down from one com- 
pany to another, used piston-type 
craft will have a proper place on feed- 
er lines and in certain remote areas 
just as the old DC-3s and DC-4s are 
still being utilized for many practical 
purposes, including non-scheduled 
flights by the smaller carrier enter- 
prises. 


Can Makers Have Fairly Good Outlook 


Higher costs and tight metal supplies are adverse factors 


but sales should continue at high levels—helped to some 


extent by other products. High investment rating for shares 


Gis and earnings of the metal con- 
tainer companies continued at high 
levels during 1951 and prospects are 
fairly good for this year. The metals 
quota system which was confused last 
year has now been straightened out, 
and allocations for the first nine 
months of 1952 have been raised a 
little. 

Quotas last year were so belated 
that they were not obtainable until 
after some of the respective quarters 
had begun. Manufacturers therefore 
were unable to plan as well as they 
can this year. Reflecting added steel 
capacity, the 1952 quarterly quotas 
have been raised to a minimum of 1.1 
million tons of steel through the first 
nine months, which is more than the 





American Can 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $8.02 $5.00 1841%4—86 
1932.. N.R. 3.26 4.00 737%—29% 
1937.. $187.3 6.08 4.00 121 —69 
1938.. 168.8 4.35 4.00 105%—7034 
1939.. 189.4 6.22 4.00 116%—83% 
1940.. 1975 588 4.00 116%4—85% 
1941.. 263.9 645 400 95%4%—55% 
1942.. 2163 4.03 3.50  7434—56% 
1943.. 191.1 4.22 3.00 913%4—71% 
1944.. 2275 4.30 3.00 95%—82 
1945.. 2424 4.23 3.00 112%—89% 
1946.. 258.1 2.40 3.00 106%—79 
1947.. 338.2 - 7.66 3.00 99 —75%4 
1948.. 4095 971 400 9234—76% 
1949.. 468.4 10.02 4.00 1067%—81 
1950.. 560.1 12.68 5.00 1203%—90% 
1951.. 570.1 11.01 5.00 al28 —935% 

*Has paid dividends in each year since 1923. 
a—-To February 13, 1952. N.R.—Not reported. 
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industry has ever used before. How- 
ever, even this is not enough if full 
demand were to be met. The restric- 
tions are on the buyers of the can— 
particularly in the non-food lines (in- 
cluding pet foods and beer )—and the 
manufacturer supplies within these 
limits. 

With virtually no restrictions on tin 
cans for food use, output of cans for 
the first eleven months of 1951 (esti- 
mated on the basis of steel consumed ) 
rose nearly five per cent over the same 
1950 period. A decline in output of 
non-food cans reduced the over-all 
gain to less than one per cent for the 
period. Buying in 1950 was particu- 
larly heavy during the last quarter, 
and mainly because of comparison 
with this high base, company sales for 
the last three months of 1951 did not 
show the same rate of increase as ex- 
perienced in previous quarters. 


Sets New Peaks 


Nevertheless, Continental Can’s 
generally higher volume brought both 
sales and earnings to new peaks for 
the second year in succession with a 
gain of slightly more than 15 per cent 
in sales, of which about two-thirds 
was due to price increases. Higher 
income taxes reduced net income to 
3.3 per cent of sales, a slightly lower 
margin than that of 1950. American 
Can’s sales for the year meanwhile 
rose ‘slightly while net after taxes 
declined. 

Continental’s better comparative 
showing may be ascribed in part to 





increased sales of products other than 
cans, including fiber drums sold to 
chemical companies, paper cups, and 
fiber board used not only in the manu- 
facture of the company’s own drums 
but sold to other concerns. Continen- 
tal is doing some military business in 
the way of machining of airplane parts 
plus some other work. 
Please turn to page 26 





Continental Can 


Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1929.. N.R. $3.35 $1.67 6134—27 

1932... N.R. 185 1.50 27%—11% 
1937.. $93.9 3.06 3.00 69%—37% 
1938.. 85.7 2.17 2.00 49 —36% 
1939.. 922 2.71 2.00 51%4—32% 
1940.. 101.0 282 200 49%—33 

1941.. 136.7 262 2.00 40%—21% 
1942.. 123.1 1.77 1.25 283%%—21% 
1943. .:; deo O. een 1.00 367%—26% 
1944.. 174.3 212 100 43%4—32% 
1945.. 206.1 186 100 50 —37% 
1946.. 2129 196 100 53%—33% 
1947.. 2664 3.88 1.25 4454—30% 
1948.. 319.7 4.51 1.50 40 —290% 
1949.. 331.5 3:73 1.50 373%—~30% 
1950.. 397.9 4.53 2.00 413%%—303% 
1951.. 460.6 4.61 2.00 a48%—32% 


*Has paid dividends in each year since 1923. 
a—To February 13, 1952. N.R.—Not reported. 
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Four Vital Steps 


To Investment Success 





Final of a Series 











Intelligent program planning, careful selection of investment 


media, and study of essential economic and corporate 


data may be set at naught if other safeguards are ignored 


{ eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
| erty, no less so is it the price of 
investment success. However care- 
fully one may plan an investment 
program, however painstakingly the 
portfolio may be put together, how- 
ever intensively one may appraise 
the various economic and corporate 
reports and other data, other safe- 
guards must be taken to keep the 
portfolio as a whole from getting out 
of balance—even to the extent where 
specific goals may fail of attainment. 

Thus far we have considered the 
various steps necessary in setting up 
an investment portfolio, from the first 
decision to place funds in income- 
yielding commitments, through the 
various stages of determining how the 
entire capital fund should be distrib- 
uted among Government and corpo- 
rate bonds, preferred stocks and com- 
mon stocks, as well as in a backlog 
of life insurance, home ownership and 
soon. The many points next to be 
considered in determining just what 
securities to buy in order to have a 
scientifically balanced portfolio from 
the very outset, and the many sources 
of Government, industrial and corpo- 
tate data which the investor should 
consult then and thereafter, also were 
discussed in detail. 


Pitfalls to Avoid 


There is always the danger, how- 
ever, that an investor’s reading of such 
data as the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index of industrial production, car 
loadings, coal, copper, steel and pe- 
troleum production, as well as the 
annual and interim reports of his own 
companies, may become, as it were, 
academic; or he labors to interpret 
them to confirm his own preconceived 
ideas or notions. Too often an inves- 
tor becomes wedded to a security and 
accepts only the most glowing or en- 
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couraging reports, whether from man- 
agement or from others, while reject- 
ing anything that might stir distrust 
of the longer term status of his hold- 
ings. 

Shorter term market price trends, 
being usually of speculative origin, 
very properly can be ignored by the 
investor insofar as action is concerned, 
though no development is too trivial 
to be probed thoroughly. Only then 
can it be determined whether the sit- 
uation actually is speculative or really 
bears on the investment value of a 
security. Even the investor who 
reaches a correct decision and dis- 
poses of a security only too often re- 
places it with an issue that-does not fit 
properly into his program or tends to 
unbalance his portfolio. 


Diversification Phase 


The importance of maintaining a 
properly diversified, accurately bal- 
anced list of securities cannot be over- 
emphasized. When making a replace- 
ment the investor, anxious to put his 
funds back to work, may select an 
issue which, while it may be entitled 
to rate as a high grade investment, 
nevertheless may be wholly out of 
place in his particular portfolio. We 
may assume, for example, that he 
rightly disposed of a chemical stock 
whose longer term prospects had 
changed for the worse, even while the 
industry’s own longer term outlook 
was improving. The stock may have 
represented ten or 15 per cent of the 
funds invested in the common stock 
section of the portfolio. Replacing 
the issue with, say, a shoe manufac- 
turing stock, and adding it to a list 
already containing a_ shoe stock, 
would increase the investment in the 
non-durable shoe industry to 20 or 
25 per cent of the entire common 
stock commitment, while reducing to 


zefo the investor’s interest in the basic 
chemical industry. Not only would 
he have scuttled the diversification 
phase of his program but he would 
have increased the risk factor by plac- 
ing too many of his eggs in one 
basket. 

It should be obvious from all this, 
and from what has gone before in 
the three preceding chapters of this 
four-part study, that the investor must 
steel himself to use the same cold, 
critical technique of diagnosis or an- 
alysis that he rightly expects of his 
physician or would demand of a chem- 
ist in his employ. And difficult as it 
may be, it would be well first to use 
that technique on himself to deter- 
mine, through critical study, just how 
far his own judgment may be de- 
pended upon where his own funds 
are at stake—whether he is qualified, 
in other words, to be his own invest- 
ment counsel. The investor who sub- 
jects himself to such a study often 
will be led to turn to professional as- 
sistance in formulating his program 
and in carrying it through to its 
goal. 


Professional Advice 


For some obscure reason there are 
individuals who are reluctant to take 
investment advice from others. There- 
by they often contribute to their dis- 
couraging lack of investment success. 
Professional men, however, are quick 
to appreciate the value of disinter- 
ested advice from specialists in their 
own or other fields. Few physicians 
will treat themselves or members of 
their families, recognizing that per- 
sonal anxiety easily may warp their 
iudgment, however excellent it may 
be when others are under their minis- 
trations. And there is the well- 
founded adage concerning the lawyer 
who acts as his own attorney. 

The large cultural, scientific, edu- 
cational and other foundations and 
institutions, the investment trusts and 
many individual investors whose capi- 
tal funds run into the hundreds of 
millions of dollars, have their own 
economic and security analytical or- 
ganizations which serve as investment 
advisers to those entrusted with the 
responsibility for keeping portfolios 
on a safe and sane, productive basis. 
The average investor’s funds do not 
justify setting up his own investment 

Please turn to page 31 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Bell & Howell B 

While trade position is secure, 
shares at 23 still constitute a busi- 
nessman's commitment. (Pays $1 
an.) While all previous sales. rec- 
ords fell in 1951, the order backlog 
on military contracts continues to 
mount and now stands at $15 mil- 
lion. The $22 million sales of last 
year topped 1950 by 30 per cent and 
1949 by 66 per cent. Largest gains 
were reported in amateur motion pic- 
ture equipment. The bulk of defense 
contracts is tied in with expansion in 
the aircraft and tank fields, and al- 
though the air force growth chart has 
been leveled out to reach a peak in 
1954, it is not expected that any con- 
tracts will be canceled. Because of 
substantially higher taxes last year’s 
earnings (soon to be reported) did 
not equal the $3.52 a share earned 
in 1950. 


Central Hudson Gas & Electric B 

The main appeal of this low priced 
stock is the satisfactory return of 
around 6%; recent price, 10. (Pays 
60c an.) Despite the sizable tax im- 
post (up about 53 per cent), earnings 
last year increased to 72 cents a share 
from the 71 cents a year ago on a 
smaller share capitalization. The com- 
pany’s new Danskammer Point gener- 
ating station has greatly improved the 
Operating set-up. In 1951 only 12 
per cent of electric output was gener- 
ated while 88 per cent was purchased, 
but with the new station in opera- 
tion company will generate 75 per 
cent of its electricity this year and 
purchase only 25 per cent. Company 
also has scheduled construction of a 
second new unit, and by 1955 ap- 
proximately 93 per cent of its power 
will be generated and only seven 
per cent purchased from outside 
sources. 
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Consumers Power B 

Priced at 35, stock constitutes a 
satisfactory income holding. (Ytelds 
5.7% on $2 an. div.) Company’s pres- 
ent expansion program will add over 
400,000 kilowatts to generating ca- 
pacity, bringing the total to 1.5 mil- 
lion kilowatts or more _than 100 per 
cent above the amount at the end of 
World War II. Some $53 million will 
be spent this year, lifting the postwar 
expenditure total to $282 million. Ac- 
cording to management, “the magni- 
tude of the expansion program will 
entail additional financing this year.” 
Preliminary figures for 1951 reveal 
net equal to $2.61 per share vs. $2.53 
in 1950. (Also FW, Oct. 24.) 


Dayton Rubber C+ 
Stock (now 24) represents a grow- 
ing unit in the industry but issue is 
speculative. (Pd. 50c thus far im 
1952; pd. 1951, $1.20.) Sales in 1951 
were a record $54.6 million vs. $37.2 
million in 1950 and company expects 
a 30 per cent further volume increase 
in 1952. Last year’s profits were equal 
to $5.01 a share (a new high), com- 
pared with $4.74 in 1950. Dayton 
plans issuance of 85,000 shares of 
additional common stock and a $2 
million increase in long term debt to 
finance its larger sales volume. 


Detroit Steel Corp. B 

Current earnings are substantial, 
but stock (now 38) is a@ business 
cycle issue. (Pays $2 an.) Stock- 
holders voted February 19 on plan to 
double the authorized common stock 
to four million shares, and issue 600,- 
000 shares of new $25 par convertible 
preferred and $25 million first mort- 
gage bonds due in 1967. Company 
will use $13.95 million to retire the 
presently outstanding 334s of 1965. 
It has spent or appropriated $19 mil- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


lion on a $55 million expansion pro- 
gram, the major part of which is sub- 
ject to accelerated amortization. Upon 
completion of the project in 1953, 
annual capacity will be: coke, 550,000 
tons; pig iron, 768,000 tons; steel 
ingots, 1.29 million tons; wire and 
wire products, 180,000 tons; hot 
rolled and cold rolled sheet steel, 
900,000 tons; cold rolled strip steel, 
220,000 tons, and large quantities of 
coal chemicals. 


General American Transportation B+ 
At 54 stock represents one of the 
few quality issues in the railroad 
equipment group. (Pays $3.50 to 
yield 6.5%.) General has purchased 
the entire tank car fleet of the Union 
Oil Company of California at an un- 
revealed price. The fleet of over 60 
cars of various sizes and types will 
now be operated by General under 
lease to Union Oil. Activity mean- 
while continues high in all divisions 
and defense contracts are steadily in- 
creasing. Demand for special service 
tank cars exceeds the supply and car 
building is at capacity, with material 
shortages the only drawback. The 
drumming, canning and storing of 
petroleum products is expanding. 


N. Y., N. H. & Hartford C 

Road’s operating and financial sta- 
tus has been strengthened in the 17 
years since reorganization, but stock, 
at 15, carries high risks. (No divs.) 
Complete discontinuance of steam 
power will become effective on April 
27, when the last 23 diesel engines 
will be delivered. This will increase 
the fleet to 378 units, which cost $54 
million. However, inflated wage and 
material costs have nullified almost all 
operating savings. The road suffers 
from short hauls, extensive switching 
and terminal operations and a heavy 
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passenger load. In addition, opera- 
tions are highly vulnerable to truck 
competition and unless some dynamic 
new development of New England in- 
dustry occurs, it is difficult to fore- 
see a basic change for the better. 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas ? 

Development of new products sug- 
gests longer term growth, but the 
stock is unseasoned and must be re- 
garded as speculative; recent price 
45. (Pd. 33%c in 1951.) The initial 
public offering of 630,000 shares of 
common stock at $35.75 was quickly 
absorbed. Of this amount, 450,000 
shares were issued by the company 
and the remaining 180,000 shares 
were sold in equal amounts by 
Owens-Illinois Glass and Corning 
Glass Works. The proceeds from the 
sale of the new Owens-Corning stock 
($15.4 million) will be added to gen- 
eral funds and used for working capi- 
tal and expansion. Fiberglas manu- 
factures more than 80 types of prod- 
ucts, many of which are used in the 
defense program. Sales rose from $3.9 
million (which produced a deficit of 
seven cents a share) in 1939 to $97.5 
million for 1951, for which year a 
profit of $2.25 was realized. No divi- 
dend policy has been set since “future 
earnings, the financial needs of the 
company and other factors must first 
be considered.” 


*Unlisted stocks not rated. 


Pennsylvania R.R. 
Despite 104-year dividend record, 
shares of this leading carrier remain 


C+ 


unattractive at 19. (Pays $1 an.) 
Gross revenues in 1951 crossed $1 
billion for the second time and sur- 
passed the previous billion year 
(1944) by $44 million. However, 
net could not keep pace and fell to 
$2.03 a share vs. the $2.92 of 1950. 
The Pennsy had increases during 
the year of $63 million in wages, and 
$20 million in the cost of materials 
and supplies. To balance this, the 
nine per cent freight rate increase 
meant an additional $40 million in 
revenues with a difference of $44 mil- 
lion still left to be made up. 


Potomac Electric Power B 

Stock affords a yield of 6% and 
possesses income appeal; recent price, 
15. (Pays 90c am.) In 1951 company 
showed a fair increase in earnings, 
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with net equaling $1.12 a share vs. 
94 cents in the preceding year. The 
1952 operating result will depend to 
an important extent on the outcome 
of present rate litigation. Should 
the higher rate base granted last April 
be approved permanently, net would 
approximate $1.20 a share; but if dis- 
allowed, earnings might dip to around 
$1.09. Management is “more than 
hopeful” that the original rate rise by 
the District of Columbia Public Utili- 
ties Commission will be upheld. 


Public Service of Colorado B+ 

This good grade utility has merit 
for income and gradual growth; re- 
cent price, 27 to yield 5.1%. (Pays 
$1.40 an.) In 1951 gross revenues in- 
creased some 14 per cent, with elec- 
tric sales up 13.6 per cent and gas 
sales up 19 per cent. However, in- 
creased costs and taxes lowered net 
to $2.10 per share from the $2.18 in 
1950. Company’s improvement pro- 
gram this year will cost about $22.6 
million and is expected to be financed 
through cash from internal sources. 
(Also FW, June 13.) 


R. J. Reynolds "B" A 

Now 34, stock returns 5.9% on the 
$2 annual dividend rate. Although 
Reynolds’ shipments of smoking and 
chewing tobaccos declined last year 
the movement of cigarettes was the 
greatest of any year in history. Sales 


reached a record $814.2 million, but. 


the $22.3 million increase in federal 
and state income taxes limited earn- 
ings to $2.92 a share compared with 
$3.73 in 1950. The average price paid 
for flue-cured tobacco of the 1951 
crop as well as the burley tobacco 
crop was at a new high. Loans out- 
standing at the 1950 year end were 
paid off last summer and loans made 
during the 1951 tobacco marketing 
season were lower last December 31 
than at the end of the previous year. 
Company has an EPT credit of 
around $2.50 a share. 


Shell Oil B+ 

Selling around 68 to yield 4.4% on 
annual $3 dividend stock cannot be 
regarded as on the bargain counter. 
Shell will enter the exclusive “billion 
dollar” club when it reports 1951 
sales next month. But earnings of 
about $7.20 a share compared with 
$6.69 in 1950 did not match the aver- 


age industry rise in earnings. Since 
it has no investments outside of this 
country and Canada, its taxes are 
much higher than for other major oil 
companies having foreign income. 
Shell’s gains last year reflect a sharp 
increase in crude oil production as a 
direct result of important oil findings 
during the year. Chemical activities 
have been expanding so that roughly 
ten per cent of sales derive from this 
division. 


Union Carbide Ap 

Selling around 59, stock yields 
4.2% on basis of $2.50 paid in 1951. 
Pre-tax earnings last year rose 13 per 
cent to $268 million on record sales 
of $927 million, but higher taxes re- 
duced profits to $3.60 a share from 
$4.30 in 1950. Increased plant capac- 
ity for turning out ferro-alloys for 
the steel industry, plastics and a large 
variety of petroleum chemicals was 
responsible for the record volume, 
and a continuing expansion program 
is expected to further the sales gain 
in 1952. Canadian Resins & Chemi- 
cals, a subsidiary, plans to begin con- 
struction this spring on a $2.5 million 
addition to its plant at Shawinigan 
Falls for production of various types 
of vinyl resins now being imported. 
(Also FW, Nov. 21.) 


U. S. Steel a 

Stock is a market leader, but cur- 
rently is depressed because of uncer- 
tainties facing industry; recent price, 
40. (Yields 7.5% on current 75c 
qu. payments.) In 1951 Big Steel 
set new records in every respect ex- 
cept earnings. Sales crossed $3.5 bil- 
lion on shipments of over 24 million 
tons. But higher taxes restricted per 
share profits to $6.08 vs. $7.29 in 
1950. Current assets at the 1951 
year-end were $334 million, down 
from $441 million in the previous 
year, but company hopes to carry out 
out its expansion and improvement 
program without public financing. A 
slight easing in demand for some 
steel products has occurred, but no 
real lessening is expected in the first 
six months of 1952, at least. In 
commenting upon the effects of an 
increase in the basic wage rate, Chair- 
man Irving S. Olds said everybody 
would be hurt including stockholders 
whose dividends “in my opinion have 
been most modest.” 
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Good Income Offered 


By Biscuit Issues 


Earnings last year were lower than in 1950, but most dividend 


rates seem well protected and issues are backed by above 


average records. Yields of more than 6 per cent available 


apn in 1950 from a three- 
year downward slide, sales of 
the biscuit bakers scored further good 
gains last year. Dollar volume of Na- 
tional Biscuit, industry leader, shot 
well above the $300 million mark for 
the first time while United Biscuit 
broke ground above $100 million. 

On the basis of presently available 
figures, Sunshine Biscuits scored the 
widest gain in dollar sales last year 
compared with 1950, an achievement 
which the company’s management as- 
cribes to a larger percentage of total 
output in modernized or new plants 
than was available for the other com- 
panies. Sunshine obtained a head 
start on its postwar construction pro- 
gram, entering 1951 with numerous 
new buildings, much new automatic 
machinery, many additions to plants, 
and a number of new warehouses. 
Sunshine now has plans to begin con- 
struction of a new cracker plant at 
Dallas this year. 


Expansion Programs 


United in recent years has plowed 
the bulk of its earnings back into the 
business, and has done about as well. 
A large new plant presently being 
built in Chicago will be an important 
addition to other work accomplished 
in the last few years. Housing the 
company’s general offices as well as 
much modern machinery, this plant is 
expected to be placed in operation 
late this year. 

National Biscuit has spent more, 
since it has had a bigger job to do, 
but the proportion of work accom- 
plished to total plant has been smaller 
and as a result it can no longer boast 
sales approximately three times those 
of its nearest competitor. Sixteen 
new cracker bakeries, bread bakeries 
and other plants have been con- 
structed, purchased or modernized 
since 1947, and the company’s largest 
plant, now being built (like United’s ) 
10 


in Chicago, is expected to be in pro- 
duction by the end of 1952. Alto- 
gether, National now has around 40 
plants, some of which still need over- 
hauling. Costing more and taking 
more time, National’s modernization 
progress may be counted on for im- 
proved results at some time in the 
future while Sunshine and United 
are gaining more of an advantage 
currently. 





During the 1941-51 period, Na- 
tional’s sales increased about 200 per 
cent, Sunshine’s 230 per cent, and 
United’s (based on estimated 195] 
sales of around $107.5 million), 260 
per cent. Comparison of earnings of 
the three companies with their excess 
profits tax exemptions (which are 
based on the best three year’s earn- 
ings in the 1946-49 period) shows 
that earnings of Sunshine and United 
have risen to higher comparative 
levels while National’s have lagged 
behind. Sunshine’s estimated $6.06 
per share of last year compares with 
an EPT base of $5.50 per share while 
United may report net of around 
$4.50 per share vs. an EPT allowance 
of $3.90. National Biscuit, on the 
other hand, showed a decline of 188 
per cent in per-share net last year 
(largest decrease of the three), and 
its EPT exemption is estimated at 








Fiscal Record of the Biscuit Bakers 





Sales—-—--——-. Divi- 
(Millions) -—Earned Per Share—, dends Recent 
Company 1949 1950 1951 1949 1950 1951 1951 Price Yield 
National Biscuit... $294.4 $296.4 $329.9 $3.17 $3.08 a$2.30 $2.00 31 64% 
Sunshine Biscuits. 101.0 101.1 123.6 7.67 7.24 a6.06 4.00 67 60% 
United Biscuit.... 84.8 92.4 b79.3 5.35 492 b2.74 ¢200 33 61% 


a—Preliminary full year. 
1952, based on new quarterly rate. 


b—-Nire months; earned $3.27 in same 1950 period. 


c—Indicated for 





Despite higher sales, industry earn- 
ings were adversely affected last year 
by rising labor costs, higher taxes 
and, particularly, frozen prices and 
higher material costs. Although in- 
creased mechanization is helping to 
enlarge output while reducing labor 
expenses, net income this year will 
again be subject to the same adverse 
influences. 


National Biscuit 


$2.31 per share, or approximately the 
same as the $2.30 earned. 

It is significant also that Sunshine 
and United have been paying out 
smaller percentages of net to stock- 
holders. Even at the new 50-cent 
quarterly rate (raised from 40 cents 
last year), United’s dividend is amply 
covered while Sunshine’s $4.00 divi- 
dend represents less than two-thirds 
of its per-share earnings. National’s 
margin of dividend coverage afforded 
by 1951 earnings was very small even 
though the full year payment was re- 
duced by 30 cents from that of the 
previous year. 

Although certain lines of baked 
goods may be classified as semi-luxu- 
ries, the specialty bakers enjoy fairly 
stable business during periods of large 
disposable income, and declines in re- 
cession or depression years usually 
are not wide. Right now the larger 
companies are trying to meet compe- 
tition from local bakers who are pass- 
ing out all -kinds of premiums in or- 
der to build up their markets. This, 
in addition to higher costs of all kinds, 
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explains the emphasis the large com- 
panies are putting on modernization 
and labor-saving machinery. Profits 
therefore are not as high as they 
might be normally in a period of high 
disposable income, but Sunshine and 
United seem to be meeting the situa- 
tion successfully. 

The dividend records of the three 


leading cracker bakers cover fairly 
long periods—National Biscuit from 
1899, Sunshine from 1927, and 
United from 1928. At the present 
time, Sunshine and United appear to 
occupy a better position than does 
National, a fact that is reflected in the 
varying respective yields afforded by 
the three stocks. THE END 


Liberal Return from 
A Sound Utility Issue 


Niagara Mohawk Power recently lifted its dividend to 


40 cents quarterly, reflecting a favorable trend of 


earnings. Stock currently yields around 6!/ per cent 


re" in January 1950 to consoli- 
date the three major subsidiaries 
of the Niagara Hudson Power Cor- 
poration, Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation has emerged as a sound 
operating utility. In terms of kilo- 
watt-hour sales, Niagara Mohawk is 
the nation’s largest electric utility, 
while in point of gross revenues it 
ranks about sixth. Electric service is 
rendered in an area covering about 
21,000 square miles in New York 
State, with a population of about 2.9 
million, while natural gas—purchased 
from a subsidiary of Consolidated 
Natural Gas—is supplied to a popu- 
lation of slightly over one million. 

In some cities, electric service alone 
is provided—this being the case in 
Buffalo, the country’s 15th largest city 
which has a population of 580,000. In 
other municipalities, such as Syra- 
cuse, Albany, Utica, Schenectady and 
Troy, both electricity and gas are sup- 
plied; of these, all but the last two 
have populations in excess of 100,000. 
Electric operations account for about 
87 per cent of the company’s revenues 
and natural gas sales provide the bal- 
ance of 13 per cent. 

The territory served by Niagara 
Mohawk is for the most part highly 
industrialized, and thus an above- 
average proportion of electric rev- 
enues comes from industrial power 
sales—about 41 per cent compared 
with 27 per cent for the nation as a 
whole. Conversely, the share of elec- 
tric gross contributed by the residen- 
tial and commercial divisions (29 per 
FEBRUARY 20, 1952 





Niagara Mohawk Power 
Operating — 


Revenues er 

(Millions) Share Price Range 
1951.. $176.3 $2.05 a26%4-203%4 
1950.. 152.1 1.96 2414-1834 
1949.. 139.3 1.94 Jig Gee e 
1948.. 138.2 1.59 watedateaona 
1947.. 128.1 1.85 es betgenea 
1946.. 117.0 1.96 wth tasers yas 











cent and 18 per cent, respectively) is 
below-average. Other statistical com- 
parisons, however, are more favor- 
able. 

An average residential and farm 
use of more than 2,100 kwh a year 
and an average cost of 2.45 cents per 
kwh compare with national average 
figures of 1,920 kwh and 2.84 cents, 
respectively. The company’s kilowatt- 
hour rate, incidentally, is believed to 
be the lowest in New York State. 

In a recent operating period, about 
25 per cent of electric revenues de- 
rived from industrial sources came 
from producers of alloys and non- 
ferrous metals; 16 per cent from 
makers of chemicals, paints and dyes; 
and about nine per cent each from the 
paper and printing trade and fabrica- 
tors of metal products. 

Despite the modest proportion of 
system revenues currently being de- 
rived from gas sales, the company is 
justifiably optimistic about this phase 
of its business. Conversion to low- 
cost natural gas has been completed 
and gas revenues are expected to rise 


$3 million in 1952, with still further 
gains in sight when restrictions on gas 
sales are removed. At present, only a 
small portion of gas revenues is ob- 
tained from house-heating customers, 
indicating the large potential market 
that awaits further development. 

During the 1946-1951 period, Nia- 
gara Mohawk spent an estimated $198 
million for new construction and it is 
expected that over $64 million will be 
spent in 1952 for further plant expan- 
sion. Over-all system capacity will be 
raised to 2.7 million kilowatts by 1954 
when slightly less than one-third of 
capacity will be in hydro-electric sta- 
tions. To finance its expansion pro- 
gram, the company sold $15 million 
of 33¢ per cent bonds due in 1981 
and one million common shares (at 
$24.25) last December. The funds 
obtained from this financing will take 
care of Niagara Mohawk’s permanent 
capital needs until 1953. Giving effect 
to the recent sale of bonds and com- 
mon stock, capitalization consists of 
$252.7 million of long term debt and 
$79 million of preferred stock. fol- 
lowed by 1.8 million Class A shares 
(convertible into 1.1 common shares 
through January 5, 1953) and 8.6 
million common shares. 

Revenues of the Niagara Mohawk 
system, which rose 16 per cent in 
1951, are expected to increase eleven 
per cent this year to about $195 mil- 
lion. It is also expected that earnings 
will slightly exceed the $2 per share 
level in 1952, even if 25 per cent of 
the outstanding Class A stock is con- 
verted into common. This suggests 
an extension of the favorable operat- 
ing record established in recent years. 

The forecast of revenues and earn- 
ings, moreover, does not take into ac- 
count a pending rate increase applica- 
tion which would raise revenues by 
$650,000 a year or an additional $2 
million a year boost for which the 
company will apply. Niagara Mo- 
hawk Power common stock is cur- 
rently selling around 26, or about 13 
times the $2.05 per share earned in 
1951. Based on the 40-cent quarterly 
dividend rate (raised from 35 cents 
quarterly in December ), the indicated 
yield is 6.2 per cent. The current 
rate—representing a pay-out of about 
80 per cent of net income—appears 
amply secured and affords an attrac- 
tive return well in line with that pro- 
vided by comparable utility equities. 
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oover's n a revival of the Grez 
H r I ival of the Great 
Sage Debate of a year ago 
Advi over foreign and military 
vice ‘ 


policies, former  Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, one of the na- 
tion’s wisest counselors, has once 
again emerged from his quiet retreat 
to give sound advice. 

He calls for a decrease in the size 
of the Army, but advocates building 
up the effectiveness of the Air Force 
and the Navy. And he would cut the 
Government's non-defense expendi- 
tures. 

If we are to avoid complete eco- 
nomic ruin and at the same time es- 
cape a third world war, states Mr. 
Hoover, we must recalculate present 
risks and mold our policies to our 
our great and grave needs. As a for- 
mer chief executive of the nation, he 
is in a better position than most per- 
sons to offer counsel on major na- 
tional affairs. 

Mr. Hoover is by no means a 
pessimist. He is a keen analyst of 
the international situation and he 
stands on solid ground when he as- 
serts the importance of constructive 
changes in our opinions on current 
foreign problems. 

His recommendation calling for an 
immediate increase in the Navy and 
Air Force will, in particular, carry 
great weight with the American 
people. These two arms of our fight- 
ing forces played a very important 
part in the winning of World War 
II, and could provide a highly effec- 
tive “mobile striking force” which 
would be less costly in lives than the 
scattering of our ground troops 
throughout the world. 

The road the United States travels 
today is a dangerous one. We offer 
foreign aid so generously that our 
allies, instead of doing their full share 
toward building up their own defense, 
are leaning more heavily upon us. In 
permitting such a situation to exist, 
we are impoverishing the American 
people through high taxation, reduc- 
12 





ing the standard of living for millions 
of families and are encouraging rabid 


inflation. - “Rising prices are coming 
through the kitchen while taxes are 
invading our homes through the 
front door,” declares this elder states- 
man. The truth of his words is known 
to countless families throughout the 
nation as they watch the purchasing 
power of the dollar shrink more and 
more, month after month. 

Only the former haberdasher from 
Missouri who currently occupies the 
White House is not aware of these 
evident facts. 

The record of the future will con- 
firm how right Mr. Hoover is in his 
observations and recommendations 
regarding the nation’s present foreign 
policy. 


Alaska In his State of the Union 
And message earlier this year, 
‘3 President Truman _ re- 
Hawaii De oil. 
peated a_ long - standing 


recommendation that the two terri- 
tories of Alaska and Hawaii be grant- 
ed statehood. With this we are in 
full accord, and we sincerely hope 
that whatever opposition exists to the 
statehood bills in the Senate will be 
quickly brushed aside. 

As the matter now stands, and has 
been for many years, we already gov- 
ern Alaska and Hawaii as organized 
territories. They are borderland bul- 
warks of the United States and we 
depend upon them for our security. 
We would not hesitate for even a 
second to go to their aid should they 
be assailed by any foreign power. 

They are so vital to our defense 
that we should not delay favorable 
action on the statehood question any 
longer. We should welcome Alaska 








Page 


and Hawaii as sovereign segments 
of our cluster of states. 


Better At a Senate Appropria- 
Centro! tions subcommittee ses- 
—_—_" sion recently, the ques- 


tion was raised as to 
how the military forces could spend 
$132 billion in the next 18 months, 
this figure representing $80 billion of 
current funds and the $52 billion 
asked for by the President in his 1953 
fiscal budget. It certainly appears to 
be a legitimate inquiry in view of the 
fact that we are engaged only in a de- 
fensive effort and not in a hot global 
war. 

There are also other pertinent in- 
quiries which could be made with re- 
gard to the $85.4 billion budget which 
has been submitted to Congress for 
the forthcoming fiscal year. Because 
of the serious impact which the budget 
can have upon the entire economy, it 
is important that it be given earnest 
consideration by our legislators who 
are debating its approval. 

Why should there not be a thor- 
oughly competent audit committee ap- 
pointed with the express function of 
reviewing and passing upon the need 
and importance of every request for 
an appropriation? This group would 
report its findings direct to Congress. 
Under the present system, Congress 
lacks such competent guidance and 
often is compelled to act blindly on 
budget matters. But with a thorough- 
going audit, wasteful expenditures 
could be eliminated. 

The brass hats in Washington seem 
to have insatiable appetites when it 
comes to purchasing supplies and 
equipment, some of which, unfortun- 
ately, becomes obsolete before being 
ready for actual use. And we have 
had too much evidence of carelessness 
in the purchasing of military materiel, 
as well as in its use. A 

We should no more permit waste in 
Government than we would in our 
own private enterprises. 
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Rayon Slump Should End Soon 


Long outstanding among the growth groups, rayon industry 


recently has been suffering from slow demand and earnings 


have dropped. But the long range picture is satisfactory 


he eleven-month slump afflicting 

the textile industry has played no 
favorites. Rayon and other man- 
made fibers and goods have suffered 
along with materials of cotton, wool 
and other natural fibers. It has been 
the longest period of persistent dol- 
drums since the depression of the 
early 1930s. 

Already, however, some _ bright 
spots are beginning to develop. Gov- 
ernment orders for military goods 
have strengthened the market for duck 
materials, and over the past several 
weeks tightness has developed in the 
wide cotton gray goods. While neither 
situation directly affects the rayon di- 
vision, any sign of betterment in the 
textiles is at least encouraging. 

Rayon stocks are at an all time 
high, the result of rapidly vanishing 
demand in the last half of 1951. While 
production was stepped down dras- 
tically in the later months as a result, 
the year nonetheless set an all-time 
production record of 1,294.2 million 
pounds of rayon of which 319.9 mil- 
lion pounds was staple-tow and the 
remainder filament yarn. 


Down and Down 


Shipments tobogganed after mid- 
year. The second quarter had estab- 
lished an all-time quarterly peak at 
327.8 million pounds, an average of 
more than 109 million pounds a 
month, and July shipments of 107.1 
million pounds marked the fag end of 
the year’s best demand. Thereafter 
monthly shipments plummeted to 82.4 
million pounds in October and to the 
year’s low of 81.4 million pounds in 
December. 

At the end of 1950 stocks were at 
the exhaustion point—6.1 million 
pounds of filament yarn and two mil- 
lion pounds of staple-tow. At the end 
of December 1951, stocks totaled 91.3 
million pounds of filament yarn, 
equivalent to 41 days’ supply at the 
December rate of shipments, and 15.2 
million pounds of staple-tow, or just 
about twelve days’ supply. 
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The slowdown in production came 
too late in the year to prevent stocks 
piling up in producers’ warehouses. 
The year’s shipments of 1,180.2 mil- 
lion pounds of filament and staple, 
combined, were 114 million less than 
the year’s output, but were the second 
highest on record. The previous peak 
was set in 1950 at 1,253.6 million 
pounds. In only one other year, 1948, 
did shipments by producers top the 
billion pound mark; in that year con- 
sumers took 1,100.7 million pounds. 

The heavy outpouring of textiles 
during the first half of 1951, which 
accounted for the record-making de- 
mand for rayon yarns and staple, was 
not confined to the rayon textile field. 
Cotton and wool weavers and knitters 
were equally active in over-producing. 
Man-made fibers other than rayon— 
such as dynel, nylon and saran—also 
were in rising demand, their combined 
output in 1951 rising to 210 million 
pounds, up 45 per cent from the 1950 
output of 145 million pounds. 

When textile buying bogged down 
at the retail level, the effect was 
quickly transmitted to mills, which 
promptly curtailed operations, laid off 
employes and slowed rayon yarn pur- 
chases to actual needs. Rayon ship- 
ments to the textile industry dropped 
from 168.3 million pounds in the sec- 
ond quarter to 82.6 million pounds in 
the final three months of the year. 

Rayon makers, however, are in 
somewhat better case than producers 
of yarns from other fibers, since they 
were able to maintain prices un- 
changed throughout the year, at 78 
cents per pound for viscose and 76 


cents for acetate (150 denier basis). 


Staple-tow prices also were un- 
changed throughout the twelvemonth 
at 40 cents and 48 cents, respectively, 
for viscose and acetate. Raw cotton, 
on the other hand, dropped from the 
year’s monthly average high of 45.2 
cents a pound in June to 41.5 
cents in November. Currently the 
ten-market average is still around that 
level. Wool prices dropped 50 per 
cent between March and December. 

Makers of rayon yarn benefited 
from the heavy demand for tire cord 
through most of 1951—which offset 
part of the slump in textile industry 
usage—and the prospect is for a 
record tire output this year. While 
tire production in 1951 did not top 
1950, rayon shipments of 324.4 mil- 
lion pounds to the rubber industry 
exceeded the prior record (1950) by 
22.4 million pounds, or 7.4 per cent. 
The fourth quarter set an all-time 
three-months’ peak of 88.1 million 
pounds. Output of new automobiles 
will be curtailed this year, reducing 
demand for original equipment tires. 
The situation points to a more than 
proportionate increase in the demand 
for replacement tires for older cars, 
and the Government has increased by 
20 per cent the amount of high ten- 
acity rayon that rubber manufactur- 
ers may use. 


Recovery Overdue 


The long slump in the textile in- 
dustry gives no outward sign of an 
immediate termination, but recovery 
is long overdue and in the past the 
volatile industry has usually made an 
abrupt about-face. Rayon demand 
has improved somewhat, and the 
weight of all factors appears to bal- 
ance out on the favorable side. Shares 
of the principal makers of rayon are 
only moderately above their 1951 
lows, and appear to have more than 
discounted any prolonged extension 
of the textile doldrums. 


Statistical Highlights of the Rayon Leaders 


———-Sale -—Earned——, 

Year (Millions) Per Share --Dividends*— Recent 

Ended 1950 1951 1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
American Viscose..Dec.31 $267.5 a$213.0 $7.83 a$4.16 $2.50 $2.50 67 
Beaunit Mills ..... Mar. 31 b95.7  a49.8 b6.42 al.60 0.75 1.50 20 
Burlington Mills . .Sept. 30 286.9 310.1 443 1.93 1.41% 1.35 17 
Celanese Corp. .... Dec. 31 232.5 al70.9 6.39 a3.27 2.55 3.00 46 
Industrial Rayon .. Dec. 31 65.0 a48.8 6.68 a4.18 c3.00 3.00 60 
Stevens (J. P.)....Oct. 31 294.9 349.5 6.78 5.65 3.00 2.75 39 





*Calendar years. a—Nine months. 


b—Year ended March 31 


c—Plus stock. 
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Distillers’ Profits 


May Drop Further 


Downtrend may level off shortly, however, and earn- 
ings should hold well above dividends. Tax rise and 


other factors checked buying, but effect is passing 


S ales of distilled spirits in 1951 
followed an erratic pattern, but 
the total was well above 1950. Profits 
declined sharply in comparison with 
year-earlier figures, reflecting higher 
costs and taxes, Federal, State and 
local. Currently, however, the pros- 
pect has brightened. Little change in 
material costs is looked for, over the 
next half year at least. It now appears 
that the defense program will not 
force the industry to turn to the pro- 
duction of industrial alcohol or to 
curtail civilian supplies. Whiskey 
warehouses are jammed with re- 
cord stocks of spirits, and the effect 
of the $1.50 rise in the Federal ex- 
cise tax which became effective Nov- 
ember 1, has diminished, although it 
will remain a factor. Consumer in- 
comes remain at a high level and 
dealers’ inventories are in need of re- 
stocking. Profit margins are expected 
to hold around present levels and 
the downtrend in distillers’ profits, 
while still under way, gives promise 
of early leveling off. For a time it had 
been feared that the disappointing 
1951 corn crop would force some re- 
trenchment in distilling operations 
this year, but no restrictions now ap- 
pear likely unless the 1952 crop 
proves a poor one also, but no ac- 
curate forecast of this year’s yield 
need be looked for until fall. 

In any event, earnings should con- 
tinue well above dividend require- 
ments at 1951 rates. Payments by the 
leading distillers in 1951 were the 
same as in 1950, with the exception 
of Schenley and Hiram Walker, each 
of which paid more last year. 

While demand and sales followed 
their highly irregular course last 
year, distilling operations were main- 
tained at a high rate. With the experi- 
ence of World War II in mind, dis- 
tillers built up warehouse stocks to an 
all-time peak of 756.4 million gallons 
at the end of August. Present stocks, 
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practically at that level, are sufficient 
to meet several years’ demands. No 
additional warehouse space can be 
constructed under defense _ restric- 
tions, and distillers now need only to 
produce spirits for replacement. With 
stocks of aged whiskies increasing, 
however, distillers are seeking an ex- 
tension of the eight-year warehousing 
limit, since tax payments required on 
withdrawals forced as stocks reach 
the age of eight years cause a heavy 
drain on distillers’ funds. 

Several factors contributed to the 
fluctuations in sales last year. With 
the outbreak in Korea in 1950, dis- 
tilling was stepped up. Fearing both 
scarcities and price advances distrib- 
utors loaded up to meet the anticipa- 
ted rush of consumer buying—which 
however, failed to materialize as ex- 
pected and liquidation of inventories 
was slow. At the outset of 1951 the 
usual post-holiday slump ended ab- 
ruptly as it became obvious the Gov- 
ernment intended to get Congress to 
increase the tax on distilled spirits. 
Sales bounded upward, tax fears be- 
ing augmented by reports that distil- 
ling operations would be curtailed to 
enable distillers to produce industrial 
alcohol. However, the industry will 
be called upon to produce little de- 








change drastically for the worse. On 
the other hand the defense program 
will gradually curtail supplies of civ- 
ilian goods, and as in the past this 
may divert a larger portion of con- 
sumer income to liquor buying. 

Consumers bought heavily in ad- 
vance of the November 1 deadline 
when the $1.50 additional Federal 
excise tax was imposed, and this not 
only cut into normal November sales 
but reduced holiday buying. Whole- 
salers and retailers, in the meantime, 
cut their purchases to a minumum, 
but their stocks have dwindled and 
there are indications that inventory 
restocking is expanding. Consumers 
again are buying supplies over retail 
counters, and since a heavy percen- 
tage of users are brand buyers, the 
rise in prices caused by the tax in- 
crease is meeting mainly with grumb- 
ling acceptance. 

Naturally, sales of illicitly distilled, 
untaxed liquors are encouraged by 
rising prices of legitimate spirits, but 
despite the growth of bootlegging op- 
erations—by no means confined to 
“dry” areas—the effect on sales of 
the leading distilling units so far is 
negligible. Curiously, however, the 
year which saw the retail cost of 
liquor rise to all-time highs also saw 
prohibition abandoned in areas hav- 
ing more than a quarter million popu- 
jation. It was the biggest shift from 
dry to wet sentiment since 1940. 

At current prices shares of the 
principal distillery concerns afford 
satisfactory yields. While not suitable 
for all portfolios, the better grade 
issues — Distillers Corporation-Sea- 
grams, National, Schenley and Hiram 
Walker—may be considered by the 
average business man as additions to 


fense alcohol, unless conditions established, diversified holdings. 
© ,eBRe - yo 
Leaders of the Distilling Industry be 
— Sales——, Earned Per Share———. Divi- Fs 
Year (Millions) --—Annual—, -——Interim— dends Recérit 
; Ended 1950 1951 949 1950 1950 1951 1951 Price 
Americani 
Distilling ....Sept.30 k$18.6k$22.1 $3.45 $4.71 ose. agc.ce $2.00 49 
Brown-Forman. Apr. 30 69.0 c28.4 b3.09 64.71 c$2.83 0.75 0.53 13 
Distil. Corp.- 
Seagrams ...July 31 677.9 786.0 m4.77 m4.93 h1.95 h1.16  e1.70 24 
National 
Distillers ....Dec. 31 398.7 466.9 3.03 3.45 a2.87 2.00 30 
Publicker 
Industries ...Dec. 31 162.1 £122.6 0.68 2.94 £2.08 £0.63 (zg) 16 
Schenley 
Industries ...Aug. 31 504.2 459.6 p847 p5.10 h1.60 h1.32 2.00 30 | 
Walker (H.) 
kD i Saeee Aug. 31 343.1 328.1 p9.68 p7.23 2.62 183 4.00 46 





a—Full year. 


b—Year ended April 30 of following year. 


c—Six months. e—Canadian funds. 


f—Nine months. g—Paid stock. h—Three months. k—After Federal taxes. m—Year end July 31 


of following year. 


p—Year ended August 31 of following year. 
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Correction of November-January rally could proceed further 


but already appears adequate on technical grounds. Stocks 


are likely to remain sensitive to current news developments 


Although a decline has now been in force for 
over three weeks, this move has been far from 
impressive in any respect. Volume has remained 
consistently low, and day-to-day price movements 
have been anything but consistent. On two occa- 
sions, there have been substantial one-day dips, but 
both were reversed the following day. These factors 
indicate a decided lack of selling pressure. More- 
over, some groups and many individual issues have 
resisted the downward trend. That the public is 
more than willing to buy when it is convinced good 
value is available was amply proven by the heavy 
over-subscription of the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
offering, whose price rose the first day to a premium 
of 33 per cent above the offering price. 


These factors do not conclusively prove that 
the reaction has run its course, but they offer strong 
evidence to that effect. Furthermore, the move 
already appears to constitute an adequate correction 
of the November-January rally. Nevertheless, mar- 
ket movements frequently proceed past the levels 
which seem to be logical turning points, and there 
can be no assurance that this one will not do so. A 
more important problem by far is the question as 
to the extent of the rally which will succeed the 
current decline. Will it exceed the January peak 
for industrial stocks, and the bull market top (now 
more than a year old) in the rails, or can we expect 
a further protracted period of backing and filling 
within a narrow range? 


The bull market has proceeded too far in both 
extent and duration to be capable of making addi- 
tional substantial progress solely on the basis of its 
own momentum, without reference to outside in- 
fluences. Such a development may be witnessed as 
the final bull market peak is closely approached; 
at such times stocks often advance indiscriminately 
regardless of the implications of current news de- 
velopments. But for the present it appears likely 
that most individual stocks, and hence the market 
as a whole, will remain sensitive to each morning’s 
headlines. 
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What type of news, of crucial importance to 
the stock market, will these contain? This question 
appears to come within the province of the crystal 
ball department, but answers adequate to the in- 
vestor’s purpose are available without resort to this 
desirable bit of equipment. In some fields (the 
prospect of all-out war, for instance) accurate pre- 
diction is out of the question; in some others the 
individual whose portfolio is adjusted to reasonable 
possibilities will not lose whether or not these be- 
come actualities; in still others fairly definite fore- 
casts can be made. 


_An example of a development falling in the 
second category is the outcome of the current wage 
negotiations in the steel industry. The reasonable 
possibility here is that a fairly substantial wage 
increase will be granted without a completely off- 
setting price increase. If so, the equities of pro- 
ducers with high wage costs and low profit margins 
in the steel and other industries (since this case 
will set a precedent for other unions) offer less 
than average appeal. Concentration in better situ- 
ated issues on this basis will cost nothing even if 
the Steel Wage Panel is less generous, or the OPS 
more so, than is now anticipated. 


It takes no great forecasting ability to predict 
that first quarter earnings will make very poor 
comparisons with those of a year earlier. This fac- 
tor will hardly tend to push the market up to new 
peaks. Similarly, financing plans just announced 
by the Treasury appear to indicate acceptance by 
that agency of the inevitability of higher interest 
rates; thus the narrowing of the bond-stock yield 
spread which has taken place from both ends over 
the past year is not likely to be reversed by a drop 
in bond yields. These two influences, though partly 
offset by others, weigh against the possibility of a 
runaway advance in stock prices over the next few 
months. On the other hand, low price-earnings 
ratios and the prospect of a sustained high level of 
business activity appear to preclude a major decline. 


Written February 14, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Personal Income Peak 

Personal income in 1951 climbed to an all-time 
high of $251 billion or 12 per cent above the 1950 
level (Department of Commerce figures). A sharp 
increase took place in the first six months of last 
year, but the rate of gain tapered off after mid- 
year. The largest gain (16 per cent) occurred in 
wage and salary payments, but all other major 
income components also were up except Govern- 
ment transfer payments; the decline in the latter 
category was due to smaller insurance refunds and 
other veterans’ benefits. In December—the latest 
month for which figures are available—personal 
income ran at an annual rate of $257 billion, but 
the abnormally high rate of savings is adversely 
affecting the pace of business in many lines, both 
hard and soft goods. 


Savings Bank Rates Up 

The movement toward higher money rates was 
given impetus earlier this month when savings and 
commercial banks in New York were authorized to 
pay up to 214 per cent on their time and thrift 
deposits, as against the previous two per cent ceil- 
ing that had been in effect since 1935. Commercial 
banks may pay the 214 per cent rate only on the 
first $10,000 of an account, with the remaining 
balance subject to a limitation of 14% per cent. 
Following the action of the New York State bank- 
ing board, the largest savings bank in New Jersey 
(where no statutory maximum exists) raised its 
rate to 214 per cent and less than a week later the 
Bowery Savings Bank—largest in the nation— 
announced a boost of its rate to 214 per cent effec- 
tive April 1. Two factors contributing to the rate 
hike are the competition from savings and loan 
associations, many of which have been paying 214 
per cent for some time, as well as the Federal in- 
come tax now levied on undistributed earnings of 
mutual savings institutions. 


Records for "Bottled Gas" 


Sales of liquefied petroleum gas—also known as 
LP or “bottled” gas—set a new record of 4.1 billion 
gallons in 1951 or 26 per cent above the 1950 level. 
Liquefied petroleum gas consists of the natural and 
petroleum refinery gases that have been separated 
and liquefied; of these, propane and butane are 
the most important, although not the lightest com- 
ponents. The greater part of LP gas (about 70 per 
cent) is sold for home use to more than eight 
million customers, largely in suburban areas and 
16 


on farms. Second largest users in 1951 were petro- 
chemical companies which consumed 750 million 
gallons, while synthetic rubber production required 
344 million gallons. Utility companies, which use 
this product for enriching manufactured gas, con- 
sumed 252 million gallons or about the same 
amount as in 1950. Buses and trucks are powered 
by LP gas, with International Harvester the latest 
company to announce a line of trucks utilizing this 
fuel. Other important uses are for blending with 
motor fuels and for enriching aviation gasoline. 


Department Store Sales 


Largely because of scare buying during the early 
part of last year, department store sales have made 
a poor comparison so far in 1952 with year-earlier 
figures. In areas largely unaffected by industrial 
expansion, such as Boston and New York City, 
retail merchants have accepted a poor first quarter 
as inevitable although the dollar sales level is still 
much higher than two years ago. Plant expansions 
in the South have stimulated business in Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Houston and Dallas, while San Diego 
has made a much better showing than either Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Sales for the four weeks 
ended February 2 declined from 4 per cent (in 
Dallas) to 17 per cent (Boston and New York). 
The decline has been especially noticeable in the 
larger home appliances such as television sets, re- 
frigerators and stoves. 


More Automobile Aluminum 

The automobile industry has received an ex- 
pected boost in its aluminum allotment for the 
second quarter—an extra million pounds—which 
will enable the industry to reach its quota of 930,- 
000 automobiles and trucks during the period pro- 
vided enough substitutions can be worked out to 
make up for scarce steel and copper. Steel for 
900,000 units has been allocated but only enough 
copper for 800,000. The increase in aluminum 
quotas is expected to help conserve copper, while 
importation of complete copper wiring sets, battery 
cables and ignition harnesses will give the auto- 
mobile makers further leeway in this respect. 


Food Supplies Plentiful 

No food shortages are expected this year and 
civilian demand will continue strong in line with 
the generally higher level of employment and con- 
sumer incomes. A Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics survey points out that food supplies are 
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expected to exceed total consumption during 1951 
with output of food for sale and home consumption 
possibly setting a new record. Output of most 
livestock products and winter crops has been rela- 
tively large, and substantial stocks of stored foods 
are available from last year’s crops. Increases in 
civilian per capita consumption over 195] rates are 
expected this year in beef, poultry products, milk, 
ice cream, fats and oils except butter, processed 
fruits, frozen vegetables and sweet potatoes, while 
some decline is looked for in butter and sugar. 
About the same proportion of the total food supply, 
around ten per cent, may go into military and ex- 
port channels as last year, but over-all supplies 
should be sufficient to maintain domestic per capita 
food consumption at the same rate. 


Plastics Output 


Production of plastics is expected to rise ten 
per cent in 1952 to about 2.5 billion pounds com- 
pared with output of 2.36 billion pounds last year. 
Current supplies of the large-volume vinyl plastics 
are more than ample and polystyrene types have 
been hit by cutbacks in consumer goods output. 
However, tightness prevails in polyethylene and 
polyesters which are relatively small in volume, al- 
though growing rapidly. Larger supplies will per- 
mit styrene to tap additional markets; butadiene- 
styrene latex has interesting possibilities as a 
binder in water-emulsion paints as well as in ad- 
hesives, paper coating and for reinforcing rubber 
soles in footwear. Further growth should also take 
place in the upper-leather field as well as in hand- 
bags and luggage. Recent developments have had 
varying effects on the leading plastics producers. 
Dow Chemical—largest producer of polystyrene— 
has felt some slackening of demand for this product 
while Rohm & Haas, producer of Plexiglas has been 
aided by heavy military demand. However, metal 


shortages invariably boost the use of plastics and 
markets lost by metals are often never regained. 


Metal Duty Lifted 


Import duties on lead and zinc have been sus- 
pended until March 31, 1953, in Congressional 
moves to spur imports of metal in tight supply. 
Somewhat ironically, the suspension comes at a 
time when the situation in each metal appears to 
be easing. Slab zinc stocks, for example, stood at 
26,703 tons on January 31 last vs. 11,240 tons at 
the end of last August, while unfilled orders of 
59,760 tons compared with 80,769 tons at the end 
of last March. Lead interests and DPA are at odds 
over the lead outlook, the industry looking for a 
surplus of 125,000 tons by 1955 and DPA fore- 
seeing a shortage of 75,000 tons by the same time. 
Up to February 12, when the suspension went into 
effect, the duties were 1.06 2/3 cents a pound on 
refined lead, 0.75 cent on lead in ores and concen- 
trates and 0.7 cent a pound on slab zinc. 


Corporate News 


Champion Paper & Fibre’s sales for the nine 
months to December 31 were $91.2 million vs. 
$75.7 million in the same 1950 period. 

Gillette Safety Razor plans sale of 10,000 com- 
mon shares to employes under stock purchase plan. 

Firestone Tire has developed a new lower-priced 
tire line to sell from $5 to $6 below first grade line. 

Sunbeam Corporation stockholders vote Febru- 
ary 27 on 2-for-1 stock split. 

Elastic Stop Nut stockholders have approved a 
merger with American Gas Accumulator Co. Each 
share of the latter to be exchanged for one and 
one-half shares of Elastic Stop Nut. 

Continental Oil and Sinclair plan joint construc- 
tion of $6 million 310-mile Wyoming-Utah pipe- 


line. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
jnvestment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 24s, 1972-67... 2205+ 96 2.82% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 95 3.05 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 108 3.70 Not 
Beneficial Indust. Loan 2%s, 1961. 93 3.40 101% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, 

BE. nay Saale pee sebideieinks 97 3.27 105 
Cities Service 5; 1977 3.05 6c ce as oss 96 3.20 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999.. 92 3.07 103.2 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963... 105 3.95 105 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975... 95 3.05 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb 234s, 1985. 94 3.04 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969... 100 4.50 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%s, 1970 101 3.17 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 101 3.45 105.1 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


Ameriean Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 132 5.30% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum............. 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum....... 99 4.55 107 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum...... 95 5.26 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum. .......... 88 5.68 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends~ -Earnings~ Recent 
1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $2.00 c$2.37 c$2.20 38 


Dow Chemical ........ *2.00 *2.40 b3.16 b2.52 107 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 1.60 £1.99 £3.30 37 
General Electric ...... 3.80 2.85 3.91 c¢2.98 57 
General Foods ........ 245 2.40 3.03 c2.22 43 
Int'l Business Machines *4.00 *4.00 c8.49 6.92 200 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 3.00 £5.01 £3.53 52 


Standard Oil of Calif.. *2.50 2.60 c3.73 c4.55 52 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 2.50 4.31 3.61 59 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 1.60 c¢3.27 2.74 33 





*Also paid stock. b—Half year. c—Nine months. f—12 months 
to September 30. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 

--Dividends—, *Indi- 
Paid Paid Recent cated 
1950 1951 Price Yield 


American Stores .............. $2.00 $2.00 36 56% 
American Tel. & Tel............ 900 9.00 157 5.7 
Borden Company ............. 2800 280 Sil 55 
Consolidated Edison .......... 1.70 200 34 59 
Household Finance ........... 2.200 240 42 5.7 
J | rey 3.00 3.00 52 58 
Louisville & Nashville.......... Sac 400 4 -T4 
MacAndrews & Forbes ........ 3.00 3.000 44 68 
May Department Stores........ 150 180 30 6.0 
Pacific Gas & Electric ...... «.. ae 220 &% SS 
Philadelphia Electric .......... 135 150 30 50 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 200 2.00 34 59 
Safeway Stores ............... 240 240 31 = 7.7 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 135 180 38 4.7 
Southern Calif. Edison......... 200 2.00 35 5.7 
Saeeting, MOG) v 6s ic dain ore slew 20 225 @&. 5&2 
TR FE oni ines iexnnes 32 3.05 57 5.4 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 400 55 7.3 
Union Pacific R.R. ........... 5.00 6.00 112 54 
SIR OME + 5 uid on tctaweldcee< 450 450 61 7.4 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 28 66 





*Based on 1951 payments. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. : 


--Dividends—, a Recent 


1950 1951 1950 1951 Price 
Allied Stores .......... $3.00 $3.00 c$3.65 c$1.34 39 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 4.10 4.00 12.15 10.43 50 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 2.25 b2.52 b3.25 31 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.90 f1.15 {1.20 16 
Container Corporation.. 2.75 2.75 3.55 4.66 35 
Firestone Tire ......... 2.50 3.50 ¢8.38 e12.27 59 
Flintkote Company .... 3.00 3.00 c4.35 3.33 30 
GeneralAmer.Transport. 3.00 3.50 3.38 4.20 54 


General Motors ....... 6.00 4.00 c7.91 c4.15 52 
Glidden Company ..... 2.10 2.25 e411 ¢3.65 40 
Kennecott Copper...... 5.00 6.00 b3.49 b4.65 86 


Mathieson Chemical ... 1.50 1.70 3.32 356 44 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 3.75 5.51 ¢7.15 75 
Simmons Company .... 3.00 2.50 b3.09 b2.39 30 
Sperry Corporation .... 2.00 2.00 b2.10 b2.57 33 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil.. 1.90 2.15 3.62 c4.19 46 
U.S... Sed ede ctebons: 345 3.00 7.29 6.08 40 
West Penn Electric.... 185 2.00 £3.31 £287 31 


b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Years ended Oct. 31. f—12 
months to September 30. 
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Washington Newsletter 





ips, troubles and investigations multiplying on Capitol 


Hill—Tax bureau finds mercy a good collection device 


U WASHINGTON, D. C.—The many 
investigations of the various Govern- 
ent agencies suggest, at best, that 
e Cabinet members rarely can know 
yhat goes on in their departments. 
hat conclusion has always been a 
ater of course to those newspaper- 
men who cover specialized fields. 
hey rarely tried to see the top men 
vho, they inferred, were kept too 
busy memorizing ghosted speeches to 
be informed. 

It develops that, to take one case, 
Secretary Snyder had been filled in 
n some of the things going on in the 
Revenue Bureau. Snyder ignored his 
informant. Years before the State 
Department, too, had been given some 
important information which it for- 
kot. Probably, those at top posts are 
ontinually told, not too little, but too 
much. Some of the information is 
learly of the crank variety. It’s a 
temptation to believe that every- 
thing is. 

Right now, the typical executive 
pititude is taking a shift. You can 
never tell whether an apparently silly 
nsigned letter accusing half a dozen 
people may not turn up somehow in 
k Congressional hearing, well docu- 
mented and solid. It’s unsafe to ig- 
nore anything. Moreover, tips about 
people are multiplying. It’s to be 
imagined how hard it is to get ordi- 
ary work—of which there is some— 
lone. 












Greatest interest, a rather pitying 
interest, is in Newbold Morris. It’s 
not doubted that he, like everybody 
Ise, will work mainly from the tips 
he gets. But it’s wondered what fa- 
cilities he’ll have for following them 
tp. He can’t, like a Congressional 
Committee or Grand Jury, swear 
Witnesses or subpoena documents. 


The reason the Government once 
promised immunity to those who con- 
lessed to making out wrong tax re- 
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turns was simple. It was an easy way 
to collect additional revenue. As a 
matter of fact, this did bring in 
money. In the absence of confession, 
most would not have been collected at 
all or only at a high cost. That’s what 
the Bureau used to report, year after 
year. 

It was given up mainly because the 
Bureau was under fire for collusion 
with the frauds. So, it became nec- 
essary to put out a release showing 
that the Bureau now was _ being 
tougher—even though some of the 
toughness hasn’t much to do with the 
case. This, however, is not the of- 
ficial explanation. Bureau chiefs say 
that a man with a tip that he’d be 
prosecuted would make a voluntary 
confession, thereby avoiding the suit. 
Not long ago such confession—along 
with payment—was just what the Bu- 
reau wanted. . 

The present policy is not to prose- 
cute everybody—but to decide case 
by case. In the absence of an an- 
nounced policy of forgiveness there 
won't be any incentive for crooks to 
pay up—and presumably they won't. 
In time, no doubt, the Bureau will 
soften again simply because mercy is 
such a good collection device. 


The large volume of savings 
bonds that are cashed at maturity or 
even beforehand, according to recent 
Treasury surveys, partly reflects the 
Government’s own sales talks. Peo- 
ple are persuaded, sensibly, to save 
for a purpose. Questioning of those 
who turned their bonds in has indi- 
cated that that is just what they have 
done. 

It was found, for instance, that 
much of the money coming from pre- 
mature encashments went into down- 
payments on houses. This result was 
checked by inquiring of those buying 
houses where they got the cash. Most 
said that they sold bonds. Again, 
bonds had been suggested as a good 


‘medium for college funds placed in 


conservative portfolios. 

Evidently, much of the money now 
in bonds is designed for later invest- 
ment in something else. So the Treas- 
ury can’t hope to refinance at ma- 
turity simply by getting people to 
extend. It must always sell new 
bonds, to be purchased out of income. 
On the other hand, there’s an enor- 
mous backlog for the building and 
other trades. 


By stretching out the defense 
program, the Armed Services pre- 
vent the accumulation of weapons 
that would be obsolete, almost at the 
time of delivery. There is no cut in 
the Arms budget. More money is go- 
ing into experiments and the like and 
less into the results of such experi- 
ments. 


The hearings on extending the 
price control law are expected to be 
cut and dried. There will be the 
usual protests by the farmers and by 
manufacturers and vendors of par- 
ticular products and the usual de- 
fenses by unions, consumer groups 
and the Administration. 

The embarrassing point for all 
sides is that the controls don’t hurt. 
There’s not much reason for keeping 
them or for getting rid of them. At 
best they’re a rather remote protec- 
tion and at worst a nuisance to book- 
keepers. Under the circumstances, 
the price control law will probably be 
continued. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 









Chemicals . . . 

Ever wished, while doing a paint 
job, that you had handy a smaller 
brush to get into the corners ’—your 
dream is realized in a special two-inch 
paintbrush (by Kangaroo Brush 
Company) with a smaller brush re- 
cessed inside the larger one, the 
former popping out into working po- 
sion by pressing a button on the 
handle. For cleaning waste- 
clogged septic tanks, there’s now a 
product trade named Sea-Cal—avail- 
able from Chemical Research Prod- 
ucts, it’s reported to counteract the 
harmful effects of excessive soaps, al- 
kalis and cleaners in the tank... . 
Color Grain is a transparent wood 
stain which gives a “jewel-bright’’ 
color while retaining and even inten- 
sifying the natural grain of the wood 
—a product of Adelphi Paint & Color 
Works, the ‘stain is available in nine 
colors. . . . Canadian Chemical Com- 
pany, Ltd., an affiliate of Celanese 
Corporation of America, is construct- 
_ ing a petro-chemical plant at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, which is expected to be- 
gin operations by the end of this year 
—it will produce organic chemicals, 
many of which have not yet been 
manufactured in Canada. .. . Canvas 
work gloves coated with Vinylite 
resins will resist acids, solvents and 
abrasion—made by Tillotson Rubber 
Company, they’re available in knit- 
wrist and gauntlet styles. 


Electrical . . . 

Latest model Emerson television 
receivers are so constructed that the 
frame and safety glass in front of the 
picture tube can be removed and re- 
placed, without tools, as easily as a 
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mason jar can be opened and closed 
—this feature has been incorporated 
to enable the set owner to clean the 
tube whenever it accumulates dust 
(which tends to dim the picture) ; 
with other television receivers, clean- 
ing the picture tube is a more com- 
plicated procedure and often requires 
the services of a technician. . . . For 
commercial and industrial lighting 
uses, there’s now the Silver-Spot, a 
glare-free incandescent downlight 
proving interchangable spotlight or 
floodlight distribution—a product of 
Silvray Lighting, Inc., it uses a 100- 
watt silvered bowl lamp for illumina- 
tion. .. . Speaking of illumination, a 
recently patented oil can incorporates 
a flashlight bulb whose beam is 
focused on the spout so that dark 
spots where oil is to be applied will 
be automatically illuminated—power 
is furnished by ordinary flashlight 
batteries. 


Gadgets... 

A plastic coated, pleated paper 
umbrella is more durable than one 
might ordinarily suspect, and is eco- 
nomical, too—made in two _ sizes 
(small for youngsters and regular for 
the ladies), the umbrella is stiffly 
pleated to eliminate the need for 
metal ribs and can be opened and 
closed like an ordinary model; avail- 
able in colors at many department 
stores, it’s manufactured by Folding 
Products Manufacturing Corp... . 
The 1952 model Swirl-O-Matic Re- 
volving Brush for cleaning cars, 
floors and many other items features 
a new attachment which automatically 
feeds a detergent into the brush—the 
detergent, especially made for the 
purpose, is in tablet form and is harm- 
less to the finish of any car or other 
paint surface, according to Melaire 
Distributing Company. . . . Meyer- 
cord Company has developed a 
“magic” decal remover card which 
makes it easy to remove old decals 
from walls, furniture and other sur- 
faces. . . . Latest in ironing pads is 
one made with an aluminum foil layer 
sandwiched between the fabric—this, 


according to Farber & Greenberg 
Company, helps to bounce back the 
heat to the underside of the garment 
being ironed. 


Machines & Tools... 

Exceptional leverage can be ob- 
tained when working with a new 
rachet-type screwdriver with a door- 
knob like handle (with scalloped 
edges )—it’s a product of Kipton in- 
dustries. .. Texas Engineering & 
Manufacturing Company is making 
an auxiliary table for bandsaws 
which makes it possible to cut out 
wooden disks in rapid sequence and 
without making a layout for each 
piece—attaching the gadget is a sim- 
ple task... . Dex Angle might also be 
called an industrial erector set, for 
with the ten 10-foot steel units in the 
set (plus additional components to 
provide greater versatility if desired) 
you can assemble a variety of items 
like shelves, bins, motor mounts and 
so forth—completely re-usable, the 
set is manufactured by the Acme 
Steel Company. 


Photography . . . 

The Sixth Annual National Photo- 
graphic Show is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 21-23 at New York City’s 7lst 
Regiment Armory—more than one 
hundred leading manufacturers will 
exhibit the latest in photographic 
equipment and supplies at the show, 
which has been dedicated to “‘Educa- 
tion in Photography.” . . . Merchan- 


dising and retail store executives in- 
terested in a source guide for motion 
picture films will want a copy of the 
Film Guide for Department and 
$2)— 
brought out by Film Research Asso- 
ciates, the catalog describes 299 pic- 
... We fre 
quently hear a great deal about the 
important part that the railroads are 
playing in the nation’s rearmament 
program, but now we can see all this 
come to life through the eyes of the 
motion picture camera and thanks to 
the American Association of Rail- 
roads—the AAR recently released 2 


Specialty Stores (price, 


tures and slide films. 
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22-minute, 1l6-mm. Kodachrome 
gund movie on the subject entitled 
Railroads and National Defense. 





Plastics . . . 

Plastic safety lenses highly re- 
sistant to breakage, yet half the 
weight of those made of glass, are be- 
ing made in a specially designed air- 
enditioned room recently put into 
yperation by American Optical Com- 
yany—here the lenses are scientifical- 
ly “baked” in glass molds reminiscent 
of the manner in which Grandmother 
bakes apple pie... . A new type win- 
dow display sign can be attached to 
glass within seconds and removed as 
quickly, says Transeal, Ltd.—it’s 
made of decals sealed between two 
lavers of transparent Vinylite, and is 
mounted simply by pressing the sign 
against a wet surface... . / A wall- 
paper brush said to outlast the ordi- 
nary type five to one has fibers of 
Bakelitte—easy to clean, the brush is 
made by Empire Brushes, Inc., and is 
being distributed through department 
aid hardware stores. . . . Motion, 
ight and color are combined in a new 
nidless-belt display sign manufac- 
ured by Advertising Conveyors of 
New York, Inc., for supermarkets, 
restaurants and other users of point- 
i-sale displays—comprised of photo- 
raphic panels printed on Vinylite 
rgid plastic, the conveyor display is 
o-(F"allable in sizes from five to 50 feet 
p-@ length, 14 to 36 inches in height. 
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nefMubber .. . 

il Rubber carpeting introduced by the 
icf/puxbaum Company is not merely a 
w, Mair tread, but is a complete covering 
‘a- gor the steps and risers of stairways— 
n-@ade of high-grade rubber (in two 
n-(™idths and various colors), this floor- 
onfm@g material looks very much like 
hefP'dinary carpeting. . . . An inflatable 
nd@eattress made of rubber and nylon 
‘ being manufactured by the B. F. 
oodrich Company for the Armed 
Forces — weighing about three 
bounds, the mattress can be folded 
nto a square of about 15 inches to be 
arried in the soldier’s pack; it’s in- 
lated by lung power... . U. S. Rub- 
lr Company’s mechanical goods 
livision is turning out ducting sys- 
«ms made of an especially tough, cor- 
dsion-resistant plastic—these are be- 
ng used by the chemical industry. 
-. General Tire & Rubber Com- 
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pany’s five-gallon synthetic rubber 
fuel containers are being tested by the 
Army to replace parachute-rigged 
containers for aerial delivery—when 
they hit the ground after being 
dropped from the air, the rubber con- 
tainers almost double their normal 
diameter, bounce up and then settle 
down near where they originally 
landed. 


Odds & Ends... 

Within six weeks, Cincinnati has 
climbed from bottom to top of a list 
of large cities being rated on highway 
traffic safety—credit for this perform- 
ance is given to Cincinnati police for 
its highway safety operation, Demon- 
stration Safety, an elaborate exhibit 
of reaction-testing gadgets and safety 
practices housed in .a huge trailmobile 
on loan from Trailmobile, Inc. . . . 
Vacuum or ordinary sealing with lug 
caps can be accomplished by a new 
CEMseal machine introduced by 
Crown Cork & Seal Company—it 
was shown recently at the Canning 
Machinery & Suppliers Exhibit in 
Atlantic City, N. J. ... To bring 
yourself up-to-date on the postal laws, 
you should have a copy of a 52-page 
book offered free to business and in- 
dustrial firms by the Envelope Insti- 
tute of America—entitled Postage 
Economies, Mailing Methods and 
Envelope Facts, it’s full of facts, fig- 
ures and diagrams which have been 
checked for accuracy by the postal 
authorities in Washington. . . . Base- 
ball’s national headquarters soon will 
be moved from Cincinnati to New 
York City’s showplace, Rockefeller 
Center—announcement of the move, 
which had been expected since Ford 
Frick’s election as Commissioner of 
Baseball, was made last week by the 
new Commissioner and Rockefeller 
Center, Inc. ... Western Union Tele- 
graph Company scored an assist as 
Dan Cupid’s number one team-mate 
last week on Valentine’s Day when 
the company delivered an estimated 
200,000 or more love messages—this 
was the largest number of Valentine 
greetings handled by the company 
since World War II. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and refer to the date of the issue 
in which you are interested. Also enclose 
a self-addressed post card, or a stamped 
envelope. 








SUN OF CANADA 
CUTS COST OF 
INSURANCE 


Canada’s leading life 
company again increases 
policyholders’ dividends 


With 47% of its assets invested 
in the United States and announc- 
ing a further increase in policy 
dividends, reducing imsurance 
costs, the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada has just re- 
leased its 8lst Annual Report re- 
vealing the largest volume of new 
life insurance issued by any Cana- 
dian company in 1951—over $461 
million; an all-time high in bene- 
fits paid, and an increase in the 
interest rate earned on the assets 
last year. 


George W. Bourke, President, 
in announcing 1951 figures for 
Canada’s leading life company, 
stated that total Sun Life in- 
surance in force now stands at 
$4,801,000,000, an increase dur- 
ing the year of $340 million. An- 
nuities in force provide immedi- 
ate or future payments to the 
amount of $104 million per annum. 
Group insurance in force now 
totals $1,254 million, an increase 
of $168 million (15.5%) during 
1951. The rate of interest earned 
on the assets last year was 3.70% 
as compared with 3.61% in 1950; 
3.48% in 1949 and 3.30% in 1948. 


The Sun Life, a leading inter- 
national life company with policy- 
holder-service branches from coast 
to coast, last year paid out to 
policyholders and_ beneficiaries 
the all-time record sum of $125 
million. $35 million was paid to 
beneficiaries of- deceased policy- 
holders, $16 million under an- 
nuity contracts, $36 million for 
maturing endowments, and the 
balance in dividends to policy- 
holders, disability benefits, etc. 
Since the first Sun Life policy 
was issued in 1871, total benefits 
paid to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries have amounted to $2,486 
million. While the Company oper- 
ates in 20 countries, 90% of the 
business originates in the United 
States, Canada and Great Britain. 


A copy of the Sun Life’s com- 
plete 1951 Annual Report to 
Policyholders, including the Presi- 
dent’s review of the year, may be 
obtained from any of the branch, 
group or mortgage offices of the 
Company in the United States, or 
from Sun Life of Canada, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, 
D.C. 
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Business Background 





150th plant opened in Puerto Rico's "Operation Bootstrap" 
and hereby hangs a tale of ingenuity in field of vision 





ALA OPENING— On Feb- 

ruary 16, the Univis Lens Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio, opened in 
Guayama, Puerto Rico, a large new 
plant to produce Continuous Vision 
lenses. Notables in Government and 
industry from Puerto Rico and the 
mainland United States attended the 
gala occasion. It was the 150th plant 
opening under the island’s post-war 
industrialization program known as 
“Operation Bootstrap” and it marked, 
significantly, the introduction to 
Puerto Rico of a high-quality pre- 
cision manufacturing enterprise. Quite 
as interesting, it wrote another chap- 
ter in industry’s struggle against 
difficulties. 


Management Problem—Univis, 
a dominant factor in its specialty but 
a small company by other standards, 
faced the typical brain-twister of mak- 
ing a living in the face of competi- 
tion in its in- 
dustry, princi- 
pally from 
American Op- 
tical Company 
and Bausch & 
Lomb. “Let’s 
concentrate in 
a special field,” 
said President 
M. H. Stan- 
LEY, and the re- 
searchers were 
sent on a 
searching investigation. In the field 
of presbyopia, a word we have appro- 
priated from the ancient Greeks 
meaning “old eyes,’ the company 
found a widespread vision need and 
its own opportunity. Presbyopia is 
caused by calcium deposits hardening 
the eye’s crystalline lens, making it 
difficult for the eye to bring objects 
at near, at far, or at arm’s length into 
speedy, sharp focus. Some 48 per 
cent of this country’s population, it 
was shown, have faulty vision at 40; 
71 per cent at 50, and 82 per cent at 
60, Older workers, it was observed, 
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M. H. Stanley 


By Frank H. McConnell 





even though equipped with bifocals 
found certain areas where vision was 
not good; they craned necks, shifted 
positions, squinted. Result: fatigue, 
headaches, decreased productivity ; 
not infrequently, accidents. Scientists 
went to work developing an auxiliary 
means of improving the third dimen- 
sion of vision. 


Cost Problem—For nearly two 
centuries, the last word in vision aid 
had been achieved through an idea 
conceived and worked out by BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. He had two sets 
of glasses, one for distance, one for 
reading. Sawing his lenses in half, 
“Poor Richard’s’ creator cemented 
the distance vision atop the reading 
segment, and, presto! had _ bifocals. 
Unexploited, though indicated as the 
logical next step, the idea of adding a 
third segment for middle-distance re- 
mained undeveloped as a _ practical 
matter until Univis worked out as- 
sembly line methods of fusing the 
three segments into a single lens at 
reasonable cost, less than a third more 
than bifocal cost. Its new CVs were 
ready for the market. “Our special- 
ty,’ explained President Stanley, “is 
not narrow, but potentially useful to 
nearly 50 million Americans 40 years 
of age and older.” 





Cost of Killing — The World 
War II Norden bombsight cost 


_ $8,000; the new K-1, $250,000. This 


leads Senator JosEpH C. O’Ma- 
HONEY to the suggestion that the ris- 
ing cost of killing makes war so 
expensive the free nations can hardly 
afford it anymore. Tougher still, of 
course, on the people of a police state 
who are kept on war rations and 
longer work hours in peace as well 
as in war. Their back is tired before 
the war work starts. 





Hot Potato—Whatever the fate 
of the new bill to restrict investment 
policy of Transamerica Corporation, 
Chairman SPENCE of the House 






Banking Committee has presented t 
House with a hot potato in an elec 
tion year. The bill to “regulate ba 

holding companies” will be viewed b 
many residents on the West Coast a 
another effort to “Stop GIANNINI, 
though Transamerica’s interest jj 
Bank of America has been reduce 
since 1934 from 100 per cent to abou 
six per cent. Transamerica has 150, 
000 shareholders and Bank of Amer 
ica 180,000, most of them widel 
diffused through the three political 
doubtful Pacific Coast states. 





Oldest Pensioner? — Possibl 
you know an older pensioner, bu 
until a longer-lived workman come 
along we'll offer the name of Jersey 
man JoHN A. PETERSEN for our Old 
est-of-the-Year award. Back in 1% 
when comparatively young John wag 
57 he went to work as a porter i 
Equitable Trust Company. In 1926 
Equitable installed its pension pla 
and John, then 74, was retired. Sing 
then, the Equitable pension plan ha 
been in force; it was taken under thé 
wing of Chase National Bank of Nev 
York into which Equitable — was 
merged in 1930. John celebrated hig 
100th birthday last January 28. Pen 
sion payments aggregating 85 pe 
cent of the total salary John received 
for 17 years of work have now beet 
paid to the retired centenarian. 





Growth — Celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year, Sunshine Bis 
cuits, Inc., which started as Loose 
Wiles Biscuit Company, has multi 
plied its sales volume 17 times. | 
1951, President HANForD MAIN re 
ported, they topped $123 million. 





Little Business — Advertising’ 
lively octogenarian, RUDOLPH GUEN 
THER, Says it proves “Many a micklé 
makes a muckle” while Counsel pre 
fers to describe it more sonorously 
as “Multum in parvo.” Anyhow 1 
all adds up to what W. G. Braby 
Jr., National City Bank chairman de 
scribes as entirely satisfactory. City 
first of the old line banks to do s0 
opened its personal credit departmeti 
in May 1928. Since then it has maéé 
more than 5.5 million loans totaling 
over $2 billion. . 





Cold Snap— Public Relation 
Man JouN BropeERIcx is back in his 


FINANCIAL WORL! 
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Doremus & Company office after a 
trip to Anchorage, Alaska. Missed 
New York’s only wintry weather (as 
this is written) lasting two days, low 
seven degrees above. 


Bond Club—The Bond Club of 
New York is now squared away for 
its annual outing, a frolic that draws 
guests from various parts of the coun- 
try. A. GLEN ACHESON who, as 
syndicate manager of Bache & Co., 
is widely known in the investment 
profession has been made chairman 
of the committee. JoHN A. STRALEY, 
a guiding light of Investment Deal- 
ers Digest, whose editorial pranks 
have delighted thousands over the 
vears, has again been made editor of 
the now entrenched institution known 
as The Bawl Street Journal. Got any 
good ideas? Send ’em to John. Good 
ones are paid for. 


From Anchorage, Alaska, to Key 
West, the National Association of 
Tobacco Dealers does 90 per cent of 
the industry’s wholesale business. 


Ad Man Bowles — CHESTER 
BowLEs, former Governor of Connec- 
ticut, wartime Administrator of OPA 
and now Ambassador to India, who 
recently returned to this country on 
a mission that includes getting more 
money for the far eastern country, is 
credited with writing the best public 
safety slogan of the past decade: “The 
life you save may be your own.” 


Annual Wage 





Concluded from page 3 


fected its labor requirements in the 
past, and are likely to do so in the 
future. Even if a wage guarantee 
were practicable in this field, it would 
be difficult to imagine a more inap- 
propriate time to inaugurate one than 
the present, with production and em- 
ployment at all-time peaks which are 
not likely to be sustained more than 
another year or two. 

Finally, the Steel Workers’ Union 
itself is a major obstacle. Practically 
all existing wage guarantee plans are 
made possible by concessions from the 
unions involved, but the USW is vio- 
lently opposed to any such conces- 
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sions. Usually a guarantee is given 
in lieu of a wage increase, but the 
USW wants both—and 20 other 
items as well. Some unions (but not 
the USW) are willing to waive over- 
time pay rates during busy weeks in 
return for full 40-hour straight time 
pay during slack weeks. The steel 
workers also oppose liberal job trans- 
fer arrangements, workable incentive 
provisions and outside contracting of 
work, all of which have a place in 
wage guarantees. 

Accordingly, it is almost inconceiv- 
able that the steel industry will ever 
successfully operate a plan such as 
that demanded in 1944. The latest 
proposal, apparently designed to get 
the union’s foot in the door, falls far 
short of this. It excludes from cov- 
erage all employes with less than 
three years of continuous service, and 
instead of demanding an unlimited 
guarantee which would invite whole- 
sale bankruptcy of steel producers 
during the next recession it limits 
their liability to the principal amount 
of a fund to be set up through pay- 
ment by the companies of 6% to 7 
cents per man-hour worked. 


Counters State Laws 


This fund would ostensibly be used 
to supplement a laid-off worker’s un- 
employment insurance, affording him 
a $3,000 income during his first year 
of unemployment. Actually, the laws 
of most states forbid making unem- 
ployment compensation payments to 
workers receiving such substantial in- 
come from their ex-employers. Thus, 
unless these laws are changed, the 
entire $3,000 would have to come 
out of the fund. 

Either way, the steel industry will 
have to maintain substantially full em- 
ployment for at least five years be- 
fore the fund will be large enough to 
make the “guaranteed” payments for 
one year to one-third of its labor 
force — approximately the average 
proportion unemployed during 1938, 


which was not a year of acute depres- 


sion. In the meantime, steel produc- 
ers would find their costs increased 
by over $100 million a year by pay- 
ments into the fund. And the “guar- 
antee” would not lessen job insecurity 
in the steel industry by one iota; it 
would merely shift the entire burden 
to those with the least seniority, who 
are most in need of protection. 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of the 
Clark me poy = > Company today 
declared the following dividends: 


Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents per share, payable March 
10, 1952, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business 
February 25, 1952. 


5% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share payable March 

15, 1952, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business February 

28, 1952. 


February 8, 1952. G.E. ARNOLD 
Secretary 
CLARK EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of fifty cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company payable March 10, 1952, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business, February 15, 1952. Checks 
will be mailed by the Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 


CHAS. P. HART. 
Secretary and Treasurer 


January 31, 1952 
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Portfolio 
To 
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O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 





particular needs and contorming at all times 
to the economic outlook. . 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
almost half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your heldona 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a carefully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor.p RESEARCH Bureau is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 
sults than would be possible without the benefit 
of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 





Mail this coupon for fur- FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 

ther information, or bet- 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

ter still send us a list of oO sa me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
your holdings and let us 

explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 
will point the way to 
better investment results on MT ETTET TTT CCC TET TC ee 


Address 
24 (Feb. 20) 


(1 ! enclose a list of my presont holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C Income 0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 
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Street News 
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Higher commission rates for brokers not without pitfalls— 


Venture capital still plentiful for worthwhile enterprises 


A of the recurrent periods 
of confused thinking in stock 
brokerage circles is in the making. 
Alarmed by a decline in volume of 
trading and the increased cost of do- 
ing business, some Stock Exchange 
firms are beginning to talk about 
higher commission rates. To the 
credit of the brokerage fraternity in 
general, it can be said that there are 
just as many Stock Exchange houses 
which feel that any rise in the cost 
of trading—whether in the form of 
higher Federal and state transfer 
taxes, income taxes, capital gains 
taxes or Commissions—would reduce 
the incentive to trade. To increase the 
scale of commission charges, they rea- 
son, would surely promote the devel- 
opment of over-the-counter trading in 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange and other national ex- 
changes falling for the idea that higher 
commission rates would keep the bro- 
kerage business on its feet. 

This more farsighted element in the 
stock brokerage business likens the 
exchanges to our railroads; and the 
over-the-counter market to the motor 
trucking industry. Every time the 
listed market raises the cost of its 
services it throws business to non- 
member firms, just as an increase in 
rail passenger or freight rates weans 
the public away from that conven- 
tional, but not longer exclusive means 
of transportation. 


A sidelight on that discussion 
was furnished last week with the an- 
nouncement that Frederick Loeser & 
Company, operating a quality depart- 
ment store in Brooklyn for nearly a 
century, had decided to close its doors. 
The parallel with the listed ‘stock ex- 
change business is close enough. De- 
centralization of New York depart- 
ment store trading through the estab- 
lishment of suburban branch stores 
has been the result of several factors, 
most important being the sharp rise 
in the cost of rail transportation to 
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New York and the three per cent city 
sales tax, which was raised from two 
per cent last year. 


There is plenty of venture capi- 
tal around and not all of it has to 
go to Canada to find opportunity. To 
bring it into the open, all that is re- 
quired is an offering of stock in a new 
enterprise enjoying reputable spon- 
sorship. An opportunity to get in on 
the ground floor of the fiber glass in- 
dustry was presented to the public a 
few days ago. If there is any future 
for that infant industry Owens-IIlinois 
Glass Company and Corning Glass 
Works should know about it. These 
two leaders set up Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Company in 1938 to pool 
their experience in the new fiber glass. 
In the next 13 years the enterprise 
had grown quite profitable and had 
developed high hopes for the future. 
New stock, plus some of the proprie- 
tary companies’ interest, was offered 
to the public. It was what under- 
writers call a “riot,” with the public 
making a mad scramble for the stock. 
Offered at $35.75, an original open 
market of $46 was established im- 
mediately. 


No one knew what Owens-Corn- 
ing was worth, anymore than they 
knew in the later years of the roaring 
1920s the real value of American Su- 
perpower or any of the other numer- 
ous glamor issues. In those days an 
eager public insisted that the new ven- 
tures were worth a lot more than the 
original underwriters asked for them. 
In spite of all the underwriters said 
about value, the public insisted on tak- 
ing over the market. That happened 
a few days ago in the case of Owens- 
Corning. Situations like that are more 
of a problem to underwriters in these 
days when the National Association 
of Securities Dealers is administering 
a code of unlisted securities conduct, 
supervised by the watchful Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 











FIRTH AA CARPET 


COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20 cents ($.20) per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 7, 1952 to stockholders 
of record February 18, 1952. The 
transfer books will not close. 


W. W. HARTS, JR. 


Treasurer 
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PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


6 SEE Q | 


Dividends of 25 cents a share on the 
$1 Dividend Preference Common 
Stock and 37% cents a share on the 
Common Stock, have been declared, 
payable March 31, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness on February 29, 1952. 








C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 





























Amenican- Standard 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, 
payable March 1, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 19, 1952. 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1952 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 19, 1952. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY 


CORPORATION 
JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 








MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


February 8, 1952. 


A dividend of fifty (50c) cents per share 
has been declared, payable March 28, 1952, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 12, 1952. 


An extra dividend of twenty-five (25c) 
cents per share has been declared, payable 
March 28, 1952, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 12, 1952. 


The transfer books of the company will 


not close. 
JOHN G. GREENBURGH, 


Treasurer. 
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If You Want 


BETTER 
INVESTMENT 
RESULTS 


USE FINANCIAL WORLD’S 
4-PART INVESTMENT SERVICE 


To 











Keep You Continuously 


Better Posted 


. on Changing Security Values 

. on Current Business Trends 

. on Changes in Earnings Prospects 
. on Stock Market Outlook 

. on Investment Opportunities 

. on Planning Investment Programs 


All for Less Than 6 Cents a Day 


DOES YOUR SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRE 
IN FEBRUARY ? 
NOW IS THE TIME TO RENEW 











FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 
1951-Revised 296-Page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
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‘Can Makers | 











Concluded from page 6 ARNE 
NN CO 
Both container leaders have made 
important expansions in _ physical 
plant since the war. American Can’s 
capital expenditures since 1945 have 
totaled nearly $150 million. Conti- 
nental Can has spent around $116 mil- 
lion in the last six years while pres- 
ent plans call for further outlays of 
around $85 million in the next three 
years. The industry has benefitted 
from a strong secular upward trend 
which has multiplied the demand for 
so-called tin cans by 15 times in the 
50-year period covering 1901-51. Ha 
Within the last few years, the arrival = 
of television has greatly stimulated fBhesap 
sales of cans for beer consumed in the fBsaP 
home, and pet food use has been un- vet 
der strong development meanwhile. 
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Although restrictions have been im- _ 
posed on sales for these particular Byer 
products, non-food can output was at JRster 
a high level last year compared with fe 
that of 1949 or any other previous JRorgi 
year. A wider market may be antici- Rit 
pated at some future day when re- MPp,- 
strictions on raw material supplies are fhuf f 
removed. oem 

Recent market strength of Ameri- Hdian 
can Can reflects anticipation of a jtian 
split-up of that issue. At the annual ~ 
meeting on April 29 stockholders will JKirki: 
vote on a proposal for a two-for-one fRSS 
split of the common, to be followed by ve 
a 100 per cent stock dividend. (The § Uni 
preferred also may be split 4-for-1.) 

At present levels, both American § \a 
and Continental are reasonably priced fRissis 
in relation to earnings. But both com- 9; 
panies are paying out less than half JMlont: 
available earnings in dividends to i! 
common shareholders, with the result tin 
that yields are not generous, at 4.1 JRehi. 
per cent and 4.5 per cent, respectively. a 
However, for investors more inter- Riaga 
ested in longer term growth than gen- ffrw 

















Dhic 
erous current returns, the stocks carry od ' 
a good measure of appeal. Penns 

Penns 

itts, 

New Corporate Issues ish 
ila 

Registered With SEC orth 
Monsanto Chemical Company: 400,000 oui 


shares of common stock. (Offered Feb- BRo4., 
ruary 6 at $98 per share.) t Lc 

Raytheon Manufacturing Company: BReatt! 
434,189 shares of common stock. (Offer- BBelec 
ed February 6 to warrant holders at $8 BBharc 
per share.) ut! 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





\RNED PER SHARE 





































iN COMMON STOCK: = 1952 1951 
12 Weeks to January 19 
dens SABOE. 4. . ce cheb 55 $2.41 $2.92 
28 Weeks to January 12 
Ninn & Lovett.......... 0.85 0.90 
1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
ne SUE 5s: s-cyy unk ens 3.29 3.45 
\abama Power ......... p24.36 p21.19 
lied Int’l Investing..... 0.29 0.24 
evicats CO oacacpacece 11.01 12.68 
mer. Encaustic Tiling. . 1.15 1.30 
er. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. 4.54 5.14 
mpalachian Elec. Pwr.... p28.19 27.99 
isso. Gen. Utilities....... 2.78 1.98 
isociates Investment .... 10.76 10.29 
tlantic Gulf & W/I..... 4.77 8.40 
Riss POM 6 <a avila 3.24 4.26 
angor & Aroostook R.R.. 3.69 7.61 
ristol-Myers ........... 3.65 3.01 
tie CRMED eos cceun oe 2.65 2.75 
hesapeake Corp. (Va.).. 5.24 4.80 
hesapeake & Ohio Ry.... 4.79 4.26 
lark Equipment ........ 7.84 7.10 
oca-Cola Int’l .......... 37.49 37.93 
onsolidated Cigar ....... 6.10 7.26 
oitinental Can ........'. 4.61 4.53 
Melaware Pwr. & Lt...... 1.68 1.95 
peter COO. sued. c's 0 5.25 4.30 
astern States Corp....... 0.15 0.04 
mt TONE sb osdcs oes 3.15 3.20 
eneral Portland Cement. 4.36 5.68 
borgia: Power ; su. i 20.94 p21.61 
ranite City Steel........ 4.02 4.48 
riesedieck Western 
Breweey | ites ld. 2 1.95 3.45 
me Pa en ors p23.69 p22.84 
ee ase 0.83 wan 
ho PORMOR iiss vidtvas.. 2.87 2.79 
diana & Michigan Elec.. ge 55 _p57.65 
diana Gas & Water..... 2.06 2.04 
kentucky & West Va. Pwr. 2.01 2.17 
ngs County Ltg........ 0.86 0.45 
‘irkland Lake Gold...... *0.03 *0.03 
RSS (Ca) cats ih oak 4.26 5.12 
meget Gi cweaiih {i oss 2.48 3.56 
a Salle Extension 
ere 0.51 0.19 
one Star Cement........ 2.93 3.52 
Narchant Calculating 
Machine No a hein inierh ihe 4.87 7.69 
ississippi eee p96.03 p78.02 
ississippi Valley Barge 
EP PA aE 1.26 1.23 
fontana Power ......... 2.49 2.65 
‘ational Distillers ....... 2.87 3.45 
ational Steel ........... 6.15 7.88 
ational Tool ........... 1.08 0.75 
Wei CBP 0880s 5c4 eee 0.89 0.84 
lew England G.&E....... 1.16 1.46 
lewport Industries ...... 2.92 2.07 
Magara Share Corp...... 0.66 0.85 
orwich Pharmacal ..... 1.31 1.64 
in Tse Sr Be 6.85 6.40 
Mshkosh B’Gosh, Inc..... 2.72 4.14 
rennsylvania Power ..... p22.14 40.07 
ennsylvania ee ee 3.28 4.02 
tts. Plate Glass........ 3.44 4.64 
‘ittsburgh Steel ......... 5.99 6.13 
hiladelphia iets 2.03 2.31 
Portland General FI. 2.66 2.77 
furity Bakeries.......... 3.27 3.58 
public Steel ........... 9.03 10.53 
ockwell Mfg. .......... 3.57 4.25 
Louis-San FranciscoRy 3.36 6.08 
wattle Ga), sia od. 8 1.37 1.37 
‘lected Amer. Shares.... 0.61 0.72 
haron Steel ............ 8.06 10.03 
he, wie < enue 1.04 1.07 





EBRUARY 20, 1952 





EARNED PER SHARE 


ON COMMON STOCK: | 1951 1950 
12 Months to December 31 
Southern Pacific Co...... $10.71 $12.55 
errr 1.18 1.81 
Sunbeam Corp. .......... 7.39 11.01 
SON GIN bhi da nn ancda 2.23 2.13 
Texas Electric Service... > 30. ~—sp3.ll 
Texas Gulf Producing... 2.85 2.75 
Toledo Edison ........... 0.91 1.01 
Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.61 4.31 
United Drill & Tool...... b3.39 b3.19 
Victor Equipment ........ 2.12 1.52 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr.. 1.65 1.86 
9 Months to December 31 
Burgess Battery ......... 1.80 1.69 
Champion Paper & Fibre.. 3.24 3.32 
Gerber Products ......... 2.09 2.47 
M & M Wood Working... 1.51 238 
oS 3 Pe eee eee 0.66 0.48 
6 Months to December 31 
ye en eee 0.51 0.67 
Archer-Daniels- Midland . 3.53 3.51 
CE od at ccc ots 1.23 0.81 
pS eee 1.74 1.61 
Federal Screw Works.... 1.34 1.64 
Hancock Oil (Calif.)..... 6.65 4.72 
Harris-Seybold .......... 2.71 3.37 
Kennameta Ines.s: ...... 3.80 1.90 
La Pian Choate -5 2.6... 0.18 0.52 
Manhattan Shirt ......... 1.57 2.47 
McKesson & Robbins..... 1.87 2.10 
Meredith Publishing ..... 2.12 2.08 
National Homes ......... 2.61 253 
* Not Bieetsie ia.sa:....-. 0.14 0.80 
Parker Appliance ........ 0.92 0.56 
Railway & Utilities 
SR adh gio) One b.0e0e D0.02 D0.03 
Reeves BeOG 600s weiss eZ 1.17 
Republic Natural Gas..... 2.10 1.79 
_ “ “gi 4 2 See 0.72 1.07 
Timken-Detroit Axle .... 1.35 1.42 
3 Months to December 31 
Air Associates ........... 0.09 0.05 
American Distilling ...... 1.08 1.68 
Cunningham Drug ....... 1.19 1.54 
Emerson Electric Mfg..... 0.40 0.72 
Harshaw Chemical ...... 0.52 1.33 
Merchants Acceptance . 0.49 0.25 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 0.24 0.17 
North American Aviation. 0.46 0.39 
te GEE hide Hans owk wie’ 0.12 0.27 
32 Weeks to December 8 
Booth Fisheries .......... 1.25 1.25 
52 Weeks to December 1 
Spencer Shoe ........... 0.28 
12 Months to November 30 
Cons. Vultee Aircraft..... 3.27 4.36 
Cook Paint & Varnish.... 6.87 9.41 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods. 3.60 4.73 
Federal Enterprises ...... 2.14 1.56 
Pneumatic Scale ......... 4.11 7.25 
Robbins Mills ........... 2.01 7.03 
Storkline Furniture ...... 2.06 4.55 
Sl ip” SR Se 3.91 4.06 
6 Months to November 30 
Standard-Thomson ...... 0.64 0.78 
12 Months to October 31 
Bastian-Morley .......... 2.75 5.33 
Canadian Breweries ...... *2.25 *2.30 
vO" ee ee Seep 9.72 15.42 
Deere @ Cole. isuci...... 11.14 13.51 
Jonas & Naumburg....... D1.41 0.04 
St. Paul Union Stockyards 0.92 1.58 


9 Months to prey # 30 
3.7 


Detroit Steel 





*Canadian currency. b—On Class B. p—Pre- 
ferred stock. D—Deficit. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable March 10, 1952, to stock- 
holders of record at three o’clock P.M. on 
February 20, 1952. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 














NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


Beautifully furnished house with lovely 
grounds, excellent location overlooking 
harbor. Four bedrooms, three baths, 
servants available. 


For rent from March 1, 1952. 

ALBERT B. ASHFORTH, INC. 

12 E. 44th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MU 2-1100 











CHARTS 
& MAPS 


For All Phases of 
Business Activity 


We professionally design 

your charts and maps to do 

successfully the work you 
desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS Co. 


7 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 











ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 


vance, giving old and new addresses. 














Calendar of 1951 Annual Report Releases 


Conclusion of a two-part tabulation indicating 1951 
annual report release dates of N. Y. Stock Exchange and 





Release 
Company . Date 

M & M Wd. Work. (4) (b).June 7 
MacAndrews & Forbes (4)..Apr. 17 
Mackintosh-Hemphill (1) (i).Nov. 8 
Mack Trucks (4).............Mar. 27 
Macy (R. H.) (4) (h)........ Oct. 11 
Madison ; (4) (i). Nov. 21 
Magic Chef (4)............... Mar. 27 
Magma Copper (4)........... Mar. 6 
Magnavox Co. (4) (g)......-. Oct. 4 
Manati Sugar (1) (g)........ Sept. 12 
Mandel Bros. (2) (a)......... Apr. 2 
Mangel Stores (1) (a)........ Apr. 10 
Manhattan Shirt (2) (g)....Aug. 21 
Maracaibo Oil Explor. (4). Mar. 13 
Marathon Corp. (4) (k)...... 
Marine Midland (4)....... FF 
Marion Power Shovel (4). 
Marshall Field (4)..... 
Martin (Glenn L.) (4).. = 
Martin-Parry (4) (i)......... 
Masonite Corp. (4) (i)....... 
Massey-Harris (1) (k)....... 
Master Electric (4).........../ A 
Mathieson Chemical (4)...... feb. 13 
May Dept. Stores (2) (a)....May 9 
ee a te, | ee Mar. 10 
McCall Corp. (4)............. Mar. 22 
McCord Corp. (4) (i).........Nov. 19 
McCrory Stores (2).......... eb. 16 
McGraw Electric (4)......... Mar. 13 


McGraw Hill Publish. (4)... Mar. 30 
McIntyre Porcupine (4) (c)..May 29 


McKee (Arthur G.) (1)...... pr. 3 
McKesson & Rob. (4) (g)...Sept. 19 
McLellan Stores (2) (a)...... Mar. 21 
McQuay-Norris (4). eer Apr. 3 
McWilliams (4)...Apr. 10 
ee OS, (| eee pr. 5 
Mead Johnson (4)............ Feb. 19 
Melville Shoe (2).............Mar. 15 
Menasco Mfg. (1) (g)........ Sept. 11 
Diengel Cao. £4). .0.0.2scccccvscd pr. 2 
Mercantile Store (2) (a)...../ Apr. 19 
Merck & S| RE = eb. 13 


Mergentkaler Lino. (4) (j)..Dec. 17 
Merritt-Chap. & Scott (2)...Mar. 14 
Mesabi Iron (+) 


Mesta Machine (1)........... Feb. 28 
Metal Textile (1)............. Mar. 7 
Miami Copper (1)............/ Apr. 9 
Michigan Bumper (4)........ Apr. 11 
Michigan Steel Tube (1) (j).Jan. 14 
Michigan Sugar (1) (g)...... Aug. 30 


Micrematic Hone (4) (k)....Oct. 10 
Msid-Cont. Petroleum (4)..... Apr. 2 
Mid. State Petroleum (4)....Apr. 17 
Midland Steel Products (4)..Apr. 2 
Midvale Co. (4).............. Mar. 15 
Mid-West Abrasive (4)...... Apr. 3 
Midwest Oil (4).............. Apr. 14 
Midw. Pipg. & Sup. (1) (b).May 1 
Mid-West Refineries (1) (g).Sept. 25 


Miller-Wohl (1) (h).......... Oct. 4 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg. (4)...Mar. 13 
Minn.-Moline (4) (k)........ Jan. 7 
Minn. Mining & Mfg. (4)....Mar. 29 
Mission Corp. (4)............ Apr. 19 
Mission Development (4)..... Apr. 16 
Miss. River Fuel (2)......... Apr. 2 
Mohawk Carpet Mills (4)...Feb. 14 
Mojud Hosiery (4)...........Mar. 14 
Molybdenum Corp. (2)....... Mar. 30 


Monarch Mach. Tool (4).....Mar. 14 
Monogram Pictures (4) (g)..Oct. 
Monroe Loan (1) (m)........ Mar. 
Monsanto Chemical (4) 
Montgomery Ward (4) (a)...Apr. 


= 

o 

a 
ONOR 


Moore-McCormack Lines (4) Apr. 2 
Morrell (John) (1) (k)....... Dec. 27 
Merris Plan (2)... ......6:00% Apr. 3 
Motorola, Inc. (4)............/ Apr. 5 
Motor Products (4) (g)...... Sept. 7 
Motcr Wheel (4).............] far. 20 
Mt. Vernon-Woodberry (1)..Mar. 16 
Mueller Brass (4) (m)....... Mar. 20 
Mullins Mfg. (4)............. Mar. 2 
Munsingwear, Inc. (4)....... Mar. 30 
Murphy (G. C.) (1)..........Mar. 14 
Murray Corp. (4) (i)........ Nov. 29 
Murray Ohio (1).............) en | 
Muskegon Piston Ring (1)...May 3 
Muter ER eee 11 
Myers & Bro. (4) (k)....... Jan. 14 





tDoes not report. fReport delayed. 
28 


N. Y. Curb Exchange companies. Part 1 appeared ig 
FINANCIAL Wortp February 13. 


man 

Namm’s Inc. (1) (a) 
Nash-Kelvinator (4) (j) 
National Acme (4) 
National Airlines (1) (g).. 
Nat’l Auto. Fibres (4) 
National Aviation (4) 
National Bellas Hess (1) (h). 
National Biscuit (4) 
Parmelee Transp. (4) 
arcane Sam (1) 


National Cylinder Gas (4).... Peabody Coal I, (e) 
Nat’l Dairy Products (2).... (4) 

Nat’l Dept. Stores (2) (a)... 
Nat’! Distillers Prod. (4).... 


alot (4) 
Penney cra C.) Stores (2).. 
Nat'l Fuel Gas (4) z 


) 
Penra. Coal & Coke tad Foie 
Glass Sand 

















Nat’l Linen Service (2) (i).. 
Nat’l Malleable & Stl. (4).. 
Nat’! Mallinson (4) (f) 
Nat’l Mfer. & _ (4) (g).. 


Pennsylvania Salt (sy oe 
Peoples Drug Stores (4).. 

Pep Boys (2) (a) 
Pepperell 4 (1) (g) 


Nat’! Press. Cooker (4) (j).. 
National Radiator (1) (c).. 

National Rubber Mach. (4)... 
National Shares (4) 
National Steel (4) 
National Sugar Ref. (1) A 
National ae hind yy Mar. 

i 4 


National Transit (1) 
National Union Radio (2... 


BUSARBABNe 


Jz 
Pfeiffer Brewing ee 
Pfizer (Chas.) (4) 


(2) 
Phila. & ao & I. (4). 


. (4) 
Philip Morris Ltd. (2) (c)... 
Phillips-Jones (2) 
Phillips Packing (2) (c)..... 
Phillips Petroleum (4 
Phillips Screw (2) (c)....... 
Phoenix Hosiery (2).......... 
Pierce Governor (1) r. 
Pillsbury Mills (1) (f)......./ ras ug. 


— 
mow 


er ee es 


New ey Zinc @ a Bi. 
. Consolidation Coal (4).! 
. Forgings (4)........... 
. Metallurgical » (g)..s 


) 
Newport News Shipbas ):.. 
Process (1) 


York Air Brake (4).. 
York Auction (1) 
York Dock (4) 
York & Hond. Ros. (4). 


erchandise 
N.Y: ee (1) 
Niagara Share (4 
Niles-Bement-Pond (1) 
Noma Electric (4) (g) 
Nopce Chemical (4) 
North Am. Aviation (4) (j).. 
North American Co. (4) 
North Cent. Texas Oil (4)... / 
Northeast Airlines (4) 
Northrop Aircraft (4) (h).. 
Northwest Airlines (4)....... f 
Norwich Pharmacal (4) 
Novadel-Agene (1) 


. Screw br Bolt (4)...... 


Pittston Co. (4) A 
Pleasant Val. Wine (1) (i).N 
(4 


Plymouth Oil 5 














a I 
Powdrell & Alexander (4)....Ma: 
Pratt & Lambert (1)......... far. 
Prentice-Hall (1)............. Mar. 
Pressed Metals (4) 
Pressed Steel Car (4) 
Precter & Gamble (4) (g).. 
< i RR ee 
Publicker Industries (4).....Mz 
Puget Sound "= ee 


— E 
wi ws 60 


Books 


= 
wre 


nine aBaes abhaunam aR muro! 


See Bakeries (4). 
Pyle-National (1) 
Pyrene Mfg. (1) 








eae “corm, it) A gd 
Omnibus Corp. (4) 
O’Okiep Copper (2) (g) 

Oppenheim, meg (2) (a).. 


“N 
board Mar. Mfg. (4) (j). 
Outlet Co. (2) (a) 
Owens-Illinois Glass (4) 


Pabco Products (4) (g) 
Pacific Amer. Fish. (1) (b).. 
Can. (1) 


ee ee ee ee | 


Quaker Oats (1) (g)......... 
uaker State Oil (4) 


Radio Corp. of Amer. ( 
Railway & Lt. Secur. (4) (k). 
Rath Packing (1) (k) 
Raybestos-Manhattan (4).. 

Raymond Concrete P. Re: 
Rayonier Inc. (4) 
— Manufacturing (4) 


Western Oil (4) 
Packard Motor (4) 
Pan Amer. Pet. & Tr. (4).. 
Pan Amer. World Air. (1).. 
Panhandle East. Pipe L. (4). Feb. 
Panhandle Producing (4)....Mar. 


Fiscal year months: a—January; b—February; 


Reliable Stores (4) 


wh 


ee ee 


(k 
Reliance Manufacturing ( 
Remington Rand (4) (c) 





ies ie Jee A wie Not Bw RanuRGc nt Rw RuocnmdBaadBané 








g—June; h—July; i—August: j—September; k—October; m—November 
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Meett 
day oO 
Feb 


Ander 
tories: 


i Releasd 
Company Date: 









Reo Motor (4) Se be he aE Apr. q Battet 
Republic Aviation (4)........Mar. 2 +t 
Republic Pictures (4) (k)....Feb. 1 Coas 
Republic Steel ~ “hha ti mm dated 
Revere Copper & Brass (4)..Mar 


tinent 


Rexall Drug (4)..............) lar, at S 
Reynolds Metals (4)..........: Apr. aa’?! 
Reynolds Spring (4) (j)...... Dec Gemn 
Re ids Tobacco (4)........ Tan 4 


Rheem Mfg. (4)..............) ar 
Rice-Stix, Inc. (4) (m)....... Jan 
Richfield Oil (4)..............) ar. 
Radiator (4)...... Mar. 
Ritter Company (4)..........: Apr 
RKO Pictures (4)............] lay 18 
RKO Theatres (4)........... May 8 
Roan Antelope (1) (g)....... * 
Robbins Mills (4) (c)........ Feb. 
Robertshaw-Fulton (4)....... Mar 
Roeser & Pendleton (1) (j)..Feb 
Rohm & Haas (4)............: pr. 
Rome Cable (4) (c).......... June § 
Ronson Art Metal (4)........Apr. 14 
Roosevelt Field (1)........... Mar. 
Rotary Electric Steel (4)....Feb. 
Rowe Corp. (2)........-..0...Apr 
Me 8 =O). ciscssesicied pr 
Royal Typewriter (4) (h)....Oct 
Ruberoid Co. (4)...........+- Mar 
Ruppert (Jacob (4)..........- } 


Ryan Aeronautical (1) (k).. ‘Mar. 6 
Ryerson & Haynes (1) (j)...Nov. 


Safeway Stores (4)........... Mar. 3 

St. Joseph Lead (4)..........Mar. 2 
| St. Regis Paper (4).........- Mar. 6 Co 
| Sangamo Electric (4)........: Apr. 
| Savage Arms (4)...........-.Mar. Spear 


| Sayre & Fisher Brick (2)...May 


Schenley Industries (4) (i).-Nov. 159M sven 


Schulte (D. A.) (4) (k)...... Jan. 17 Spene 
Scott Paper (4)...........--.-Mar. Sperr 
Scovill Manufacturing (4)... Mar. 4M spieg 
Scullin Steel (4)..............) lar. 26 Squa 
2 | Seaboard Finance (. @)..... Dec. 2 Squit 
| Seaboard Oil (Del.) (4)......./ Apr. 68M stahl 
Seagrave Corp. (4)...........Mar. Zi stan 
| Sears, Roebuck (2) (a)....... Mar. 2M stanc 
| Seeger Refrigerator (4) (i)..Nov. Stan 
Seeman Bros. (4) (g).....-..- Sept. 7H Stan 
Seiberling Rubber (2)........ Mar. Stane 
Semr CR B:) @)......0.295 Mar. 14M Stans 
Sentinel Radio (2) (c)....... July 108% stan 
a) ree Sept. 25 Stan 
Servel, Inc. (4) (k).........- Jan. 138% Stan 
Seton Leather (1)...........-/ Apr. 28% Stan 
| Shamrock Oil & Gas (4) (m).Feb. 43% stan 
Sharon Steel (4).........+.++ Mar. OM Stan 
& Dohme (4).........+2 Apr. 2 Stan 
Shattuck (Frank G.) (4)....Mar. 14M stan 
Shattuck Denn (2)..........- Mar. 29 Stan 
Sheaffer Pen (4) (b).........: Apr. 2M Stan 
Sheller Manufacturing (4)... Mar. 9M Star 
ae ES eer Mar. 9 
Sheraton Corp. (4) 
Sherwin-Williams (1) (i).... 
tion ( 


Sinclair Oi 





) 
Smith (A. O.) (4) (h) 
Smith (L. C.) & ay (g). 9 10 Sun 


ocony-Vacuum QOil (4)......1 Lar. 28 Sur 
Solar Aircraft (4) (e)........ July 38% sur 
Senetone Corp. (4)..........- Mar. 2 Sur 
Soss Manufac rt) eee Mar. 28 Sur 
So. Amer. eS Tuly VB Sur 
Coast Corp. (4) (h)...Oct. 16% Sup 
Southern Natural Gas Mar. 108 Sup 
Southern Pipe Line (1)...... May SMM Sur 
Southland ey! See Apr. uy Sut 
South Penn Oil (2) ee Mar. Swi 
So. Porto ee oe (i). Dec. 29 sw: 
Spalding a G.) (4 (k)..... Jan. 4M Syl 


Sparks-Withington (2) (g)..Oct. [i Sy: 
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Dividend Meetings 
he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


February 21: Amalgamated Sugar; 
Anderson-Prichard Oil; Basic Refrac- 
tories; Bridgeport Gas Light; Burgess 
Battery; Chamberlin Co. of America; 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric; Consoli- 
dated Gas Electric Light & Power; Con- 
tnental Gin; Crain (R. L.) Ltd.; Du- 
yal Sulphur & Potash; Florida Power; 


February 25: Addressograph-Multi- 
graph; Allied Paper Mills; Armco Steel; 
Automatic Steel Products; H. C. Bo- 
hack; Bridgeport Brass; Brooklyn 
Union Gas; Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric; Commercial Solvents; Crane 
Co.; Creameries of America; Dana Corp.; 
Delaware Power & Light; Detroit Steel 
Corp.; Dome Mines; Thomas A. Edison; 
General Mills; Hall Printing; Industrial 
Brownhoist; International Salt; Kaynee 
Co.; Koppers Co.; Laclede Gas; Mary- 
land Dry Dock; Montgomery Ward; 
Moore Drop Forgings; F. E. Myers & 
Bro.; New Orleans Public Service; 
New Yorker Magazine; Pittsburgh Con- 


Hershey; Ideal Cement; Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone; Imperial Paper & 
Color; International Bronze Powders; 
Jack & Heintz; Lindsay Light & Chem- 
ical; Mueller Brass; National Lead; 
National Steel Corp.; Niagara Mohawk 
Power; Oliver Corp.; Publication Corp.; 
Reading Co.; River Raisin Paper; St. 
Joseph Light & Power; Snap-On Tool; 
South Porto Rico Sugar; Sterling Alum- 
inum Products; Tucson Gas Light & 
Power; U. S. Freight; United Steel & 
Wire; Waldorf System; Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift: Wilcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine; Wisconsin Michigan Power & 
Light. 


Gemmer Manufacturing; Goebel Brew- 
Knudsen Creamery; 
Lily-Tulip Cup; Marshall & Wells; Mo- 
dine Manufacturing; Muskogee Co.; New 
Parker 
Phoenix Hosiery; Republic Supply of 
California; Russell (B. F.) Co.; 


ing; Kellogg Co.; 


Brunswick Telephone; 


St. 


Twentieth Century-Fox; Union Pacific 
R. R:; Union Stockyards of Omaha: 
United Board & Carton; West Virginia 
Westbrook-Thompson. 
& Roller 


Pulp & Paper; 


Louis Public Service; 


February 22: Aetna Ball 


Bearing; 


Works. 


February 23: Jones & Lamson. 


American Rock Wool; 
land (J. H.) Hardware; Globe Knitting 


solidation Coal; 


on; 
Paper; 
Pen; 


Ruud 
stable; 

Optical; 
Machine; 
ern Power; 
Corp. of 

Power; 
Ash- 


tric; Duke 


son-Walker 


Porter (H. K.); Quaker 
Oats; Seattle Brewing; Skenandoa Ray- 
South Penn 


February 26: Allied Chemical & Dye; 
American Safety Razor; 
Barber Oil; 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & 
Bullard Co.; 
Capital Transit; 
America; 
Consolidated Edison 
Crowell-Collier Publishing; 
Power; 
Federal Mining & Smelting; Fitzsim- 
mons Stores; Gray Drug Stores; Harbi- 
Refractories; 


Oil; 
Wisconsin Hydro-Electric. 


Southwestern 


way 


Arnold Con- — ;,.). 
Bausch & Lomb ical; 
Canada North- 
Celanese 
Central Maine 
(x. Fy 
Delta Elec- 
Family Finance; 


Houdaille- 


February 28: 
American Snuff; Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing; CIT Financial; 
De Long Hook & Eye; 
Signal; 


turing; Shell 
Paper Mills; 


February 29: Aldens 
Blessing; Carrier Corp.; 
Hamilton 
Hercules Motor: 


Abbott 


Oil; Smith 
Westmoreland Inc. 
Inc.; 
Bridge: Harbor 


Sun Chemical: 


Laboratories: 


Davison Chemical; 
General Rail- 
Inspiration Consolidated 
Copper; International Minerals & Chem- 
Omnibus Corp.; Scovill Manufac- 
(Howard) 


Bastian- 
W. T. Grant: 
Plywood: 
Hoskins Manufactur- 
ing; Laclede Steel; Ohio Brass; Pressed 
Steel Car; Rochester Telephone; 
City Stockyards: 
ern Department Stores. 


Sioux 
West- 





Company 


Products (4) (g).. 
Stand. Railway E.quip. (4)... 
Standard Steel Spring (4).... 


r (4) Apr. 
Stokely-Van Gump (1) (f). hee 
Stone & Webs 


Sun Ray Drug (1) (a) 

Sunray Oit (1) pr. 
unshine Biscuit (4)......... Mar. 
Sunshine Mining (4) Mar. 
Superior Oil (Calif.) (4) (i).Nov. 
Superior Steel (4) Mar. 
Superior Tool & Die (1) (m). Feb. 
Sutherland Paper (4) Feb. 
Sweets Co. (4) 

Swift & Co. (1) (k) 

Sylvania Elec. Prod. 
Symingten-Gould (4) 


Fiscal year months: 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 


Novo 00 Tt 


—_ 


_——— t& nN 0 
SRS oR Bite oe 


a—January; 





b—February; 


Release 


Company 


Talcott (Jas.) (4) 
Technicolor, Inc. (4) 
Tel Autograph (4) 
pee Corp. (2) 


Thompson-Starrett AN (e).. 
or Corporation 

Thorofare Markets (4) 
Tide Water Asso. Oil (4).. 
Tilo Roofi 


ng (4) ..Mar. 
Timken-Detroit — (4) (g).Sept. 


Timken Roller Bearing (4).. 
Tishman Realty (1) @ 
Tedd Shipyards (1) (c) 
Toklan Royalty (4) (m) 
Transamerica 

Trans-Lux Corp. a - 
Transue & Williams (4) 
Trans World Airlines (4).... 
Tri-Continental (4) 
Truax-Traer Coal (4) (e).... 
True Temper (1) (e) 
Tung-Sol Electric (2)........ 
Twertieth 

Twin Coach (4) 


Udylite Corp. 

Underwood Corporati 
Unexcelled Chemical (1) 
Union Asbestos & Rub. (4).. 
Union Bag & Paper (4) 
Union Carbide & Carb. (4).. 
Union Qil of Calif. (4) 
Union Tank Car (2)......... 
United Aircraft 4) 


-Feb. 


United Aircraft Prod. (2)(m). — 
M . 


United Air Lines (4) 
United dhe yy (4) 
Un. 
Unite Carbon (4) 
United-Carr Fastener (4).. 
United Cigar-Whelan (4).. 
United Corp. (4) 

United Dye & Chemical (2). 


ce—March; e—April; 


— 


sia dec 


—_ 
ow 


rd & Carton (4) (f). Aue. 


ar. 
.Apr. 


Date 
Mar. 


uw 


Ono 


aRaAnwo 


RROENR BNoa 


->N 


f—May: 





Release 
Date 


United Electric Coal (4).(h)..Oct. 1 
"fren Co. Fdry. (2). sd 
Merchants & Mfg. (4) (2). Oct. 4 

United Milk Products (2).. 


Company 


EER 


258 


Freight (4) 
. Gypsum (4) 

Hoffman Mach. (4)... 
. & International (4).... 
i MOONS. ode cdsetene es ios 
. Pipe & Foundry (2).. 
. Playing Card (4) 
. Plywood (4) (e) 


mb — 
re ae 


8 


ao) 
IRQ YVINT obo 


=] —" 


Universal Cyclops Steel (4)..Mar. 
Universal Laboratories (4)... May 
Universal Leaf Tobacco (1) 

(zg) tq 
Universal Pictures (4) (k).. 
Universal Products (1) 


» 


3 


— 
oreo 


Valspar Corp. (4) (m) F 
Vanadium- Alloys ee: (2) (g). 


ll el 
mur 


( 

Van Raalte Co. (4) 
Venezuelan Petroleum (4).. 
Vertientes-Camaguey (1) (j) Nov. 
Vick Chemical (4) (g)....... Sept. 
Victor Chemical Wks. (4)...Mar. 
Va.-Carolina Chemical (4) (g).Sept. 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke 

WE dh ao cited on allane <atsw xa Mar. 
Viskine Corp. (4) 
Vegt Manufacturing (1) 
Vulcan Detinning (4)........ 


Waco Aircraft (1) (j) = 
Waitt & Bond (4) r. 30 
Waldorf System (4).......... Mar. 
Walgreen Co. (2) (j) . 10 


Bs Se tae 


— 
ee 


g—June; h—July; i—August: j- 


-Mar. 15 | 


NOu 


| Western Air Limes (4) 
| Western Auto Supply (4)... 





' Weston Elec. Irstr. (4)...... 
West Va. Coal & Crke (4)... Mar. 
| West Va. Pulp & P. (4) (k). Jz 

A 





| Youngstown Sh. & Tube (4). 


13 | Zenith Radio (4) 


-September ; 


Release 


Company 


Walker (Hiram) G. & W. 
(4) (i) 


Warner-Hudnut (4) 
Warren Foundry & Pipe (2). 
Warren Petrclevm (4) (g)...S 


; Waukesha Mctor (4) (h).... 


Wayne Kritting Mills (4)...1 
Wayre Pump (4) (m) 
Web-ter Tobacco (4) ........ 
Wentworth Mfg. (1) (k) 
Wesson Oil & Snow. (4) (i).! 


West Indies Sugar (1) (j)... 
Westinghcuse Air Brake (4). 
Westinghouse Elec. (4)...... 
West Kentucky Ceal (4).....M:z 


Weyerberg Shce (1) 
Wheeling Steel (4),.......... 
Whirlpocl Corp. (2).......... ; 
White (S.S.) Dertal (4).....Mar. 
White Motor (4)............. Mar. 
White Sewing Machine (4). 


Wickes Corp. (1) (g) 


+ Wilcox Oil (4) 


Williams (R. C.) (1) (e).. 
Willson Products (4) 
Willys-Overland (4) G) bates Z 
Wilson Brothers (2) F 
Wilson & Co. (1) (k) 

Wilson Jones (4) (i) 

Woodall Industries (4) (i)...N 


Wright-Hargreaves (1) (i).. 
Wrigley (Wm.) Jr. (4)..... 
Wyandotte Worsted (4) (m). 


Yale & Towne (4)........... Mar. 
York Corp. (4) (j) Dec. 
Young Spring & Wire (4)(h).Oct. 
Feb. 
Youngstown Steel Door (2)..Mar. 
Feb. 
Zonite Products (4).......... 


k-—October; 


Yin Sry 


! dah 


bo 
SOR 


. Mar. 
| Wichita. River Oil (1)....... May 


NBO! 


Date 


t 
Ons 


t 
x 


ho™ 


t 


bd 
NO wwe 


M: ar, 


m—November. 


29 





STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Colorado Fuel & Iron Corporation 


Family Finance Corporation 





Incorporated: 1936, Colorado, as a reorganization of an 1892 consolidation 
of established companies. Office: Continental Oil Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
Annual meeting: Fourth Monday in October. Number of common stock- 


holders (June 30, 1951): 10,416. 

Capitalization: 

Ear Wis A ao. ok nono hues cnces bean eer eben s cease eonboe *$50,000,000 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. Ser. A ($50 par).. 52,521 shs 
a no rere 2,158,084 shs 








*Includes $10 million ay oy convertible into common at $22.75 
through November 30, $25 through November 30, 1962, $30 there- 
after. 7Callable for oll fund at $50 beginning December 31, 1952; 
otherwise at $51.25 per share. 


Business: A leading independent Western steel producer 
and third largest U. S. maker of rails and track accessories; 
also produces merchant and structural steel and a wide 
variety of wire, wire rope, cables, fencings, springs and other 
finished items. Markets are nationwide. In 1951, acquired 
important E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, with iron mine in 
New Jersey and blast furnace in Pennsylvania. 

Management: Able, experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$29.9 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $19.7 million; U. S. Govt’s, 
$1.8 million; inventories, $31.5 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $36.90 per share. 

Outlook: Company has ploughed back large sums into 
plant additions and betterments in recent years, improving 
its industry status. However, comparatively wide cyclical 
earnings swings doubtless will recur over the longer term. 

Comment: Stock carries a significant risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share.... $1.19 $1.39 D$0.48 $2.72 $4.03 $6.77 $2.64 $4.89 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.40 0.42 0.48 0.84 1.00 1.60 71.85 1.50 
en “seppaseetccebig 10% 13 19 14% 17% 15% 19% 26% 
A eee 5% 9% 8% 10% 9% 11% 19% 





*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945 and 1950 stock dividend. 


tPaid 25 
stock dividend. D—Deficit. ™ 





Hayes Industries, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1935, Michigan, as successor in reorganization to an estab- 
lished business. Office: 437 Fern Avenue, Jackson, Mich. Annual meet- 
eis. ces Tuesday in October. Number of stockholders (August 17, 


Capitalization: 


Re SRNR IONS sos oe shies Siew anne hx seen sie bouedholwns sk badeeneee 
Capital stock ($1 DRED sc cncc sent cnsense0sst nena ca Gand eneeacen 333, Goo. she 


Business: Manufactures auto parts and equipment such as 
fans (supplies over 90% of automotive requirements), 
mufflers, blowers, torsional suspension units and stainless 
steel trim moldings; also aluminum and magnesium bobbins 
and section beams for textile industry. Subsidiary Lite-Metal 
Dicast produces magnesium die-castings. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1951, 
$1.8 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $315,054; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $209,446; inventories, $1.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $11.46 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid stock dividends of 100% in 1936 and 
50% in 1940; cash dividends 1940-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: With sales dependent primarily on demand from 
automobile makers and secondarily from the textile indus- 
try, volume and earnings are sensitive to cyclical changes. 
Competitive nature of the business imparts longer term 
uncertainty to prospects. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July al 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 
Earned per share....*$1.84 *$2.14 $0.30 D$0.23 $1.32 $1.61 $2.35 $2.06 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.50 None 0.25 0.75 1.00 1.60 1.00 
ERM PSs eee be ae 9% 16% 20% 12 105 10% 11 11 
RE ae rr 6% 9% 8 6 65 6% ae oe 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. 


30 


D—Deficit. 





Incorporated: 1927, Delaware, succeeding an established business. Office, 
200 West 9th Street, Wilmington 43, Del. Annual meeting: Third Tues- 
day in October. Number of stockholders (June 30, 1951): Preferred, 857; 
common, 5,143. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt. ........ cece cece cece eccsccccccecececese “eae ee 
Preference stock 44%% cum. conv. ‘ ¥ ae 44,911 shs 
{Preference stock 5% cum. conv. ser. B ($50 par)........ é 80, ‘000 shs 
CoN BOER (GL DER) occevncesscdvcncnneaes.s 6 oencde sees as "1,608,485 shs 


~~ *$15, 400,000 notes and $19, we ae investment certificates (pledged). 
+Callable at $56.50 through July 3 a. 1952; $56 to July 31, 1956; lower 
thereafter; convertible into 3.6 common shares to August 1, 1952 and 3.3 
shares to August 1, 1956. $Callable a at $52.50 through October 31, 1953, 
less $0.50 every two years to $50 after October 31, 1961; convertible into 
common at $16.50 through November 1, 1956, then $18" to November 1, 
1961. 


Business: A holding company, whose subsidiaries engage in 
three types of finance and related activities: loans under 
small loan laws (43% of total), discount loans (50%) and 
sales financing (7%). As of June 30, 1951, there were 16] 
offices with 267,428 loans outstanding totaling $61.4 million. 
~ Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: By the nature of the business, most 
assets are receivables; as of September 30, 1951, cash, $124 
million; receivables (net), $80.1 million; current notes pay- 
able and investment certificates (unpledged), $36.9 million. 
Book value of common stock, $10.02 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; 
on common, 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Nature of the business suggests maintenance of 
reasonably stabie earnings in the period ahead, but growth 
will be limited by the keen competition prevailing in this 
field as well as Government credit restrictions. 

Comment: Principal appeal of the shares is for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Earned per share.... $0.49 $0.56 $0.82 $1.20 $1.58 $1.73 {$1.89 $1.78 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.40 0.40 0.90 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.30 1,40 
Rr eer ao ©: ar poss 13% 14 13% 14% 17% 16% 
SHOW) kacicdecsenbeee sete —" 9 10% 12% 12% 13 13% 


~ *Adjustea for 100% stock dividend in 1947; earnings as_ reported by company. 
es by company. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange August 1, 1949; previously 
over-the-counter. 





The Francisco Sugar Company 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey; reorganized 1936. Office: 106 Wall 


Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in Octo- 
ber. Number of stockholders : Not reported. 


Capitalization: 


WB ces Rw PRET Lee SLEPT EEE ee LEE Lee hts is $9,212 
Capital "SSC (nO TPEE) 63. adacs i509 ccbadevbinn Halden cuewesies 350, 301 shs 


Business: Company and its subsidiary Cia. Azucarera Elia 
produce cane sugar and molasses from plantations owned, 
leased or controlled in the Province of Camaguey, Cuba. 
Plants have a combined grinding capacity of one million 
bags (325 pounds each) per season. Output 802,725 bags in 
1950-51. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital June 30, 1951, 
$3.9 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $804,896; inventories, $11? 
million. Book value of stock, $46.06 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on old stock 1904, 1906-07; 
1909-1910; 1912-26; on present stock 1944 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: High production costs and Cuban Governmelt 
controls restrict margins, with profits further affected by 
year-to-year swings in volume of output and proportion of 
outturn sold to United States interests under Sugar Act. 

Comment: Stock is speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 ©1944-1945 1946-1947, 1948 919491950 15 
Earned per share.... $4.52 $0.74 $3.99 $8.06 $5.76 $1.43 $4.53 $3 


Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 0.50 None None 2.00 1.50 0.50 2.50 _ 
RC TRE AP eked © 17% 27 35% 25 16 12% 21 24 
Tw She oes 13% 14 20% nt oa 8% on 164 
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Four Vital Steps 





Concluded from page 7 


laboratory, but he has virtually the 
same assistance available, if he wishes, 
through the services conducted by 
investment counsel and research or- 
ganizations whose staffs of econo- 
mists, financial experts and security 
analysts concentrate on the study 
of business fundamentals, economic 
trends, and their causes, and on se- 
curity market values. 

The investor who observes the vital 
steps which have been set forth in 
this series may view with confidence 
the prospect of achieving success in 
his investment operations. But he 
must possess also the virtues of pa- 
tience and persistence: Patience be- 
cause he will find that underlying 
values frequently go unrecognized by 
market prices for a considerable time ; 
and persistence because of the neces- 
sity for adhering doggedly to his 
program if he is to win through to 
whatever goal he may have estab- 
lished at the outset. 





NOTE: This is the final instalment of 
a four-part discussion which began in the 
January 30, 1952, issue of FINANCIAL 
WokrLp. 


Dividend Changes 


Chicago & North Western Railway: 
$2.55 on the 5% preferred payable 
March 1 to stock of record February 18. 
Previous payment was $5.15 in 1950. 
_Continental Foundry & Machine: 
Stock dividend of 25% payable February 
29 to stock of record February 18, also 
quarterly of 50 cents, payable March 28 
to stock of record March 14. 

Fairchild Engine: 10 cents payable 
March 6 to stock of record February 20. 
Company made two payments last year 
of 20 cents each. 

Liberty Fabrics: 1834 cents payable 
March 15 to stock of record March 1. 
Company paid stock dividend of one 
share of preferred for each two shares 
of common held last December prior to 
which it paid 25 cents quarterly. 

Manufacturers National Bank (De- 
troit): 75 cents payable March 31 to 
stock of record March 17. Paid 70 cents 
in December 1951. 

Miami Copper: 50 cents and extra of 
25 cents both payable March 28 to stock 
of record March 12. 

Parkersburg Rig & Reel: 35 cents pay- 
able March 1 to stock of record Febru- 
ary 20. The company paid four quarterly 
dividends of 25 cents each last year. 

Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire: Ex- 
tra of 50 cents and quarterly of 25 cents, 
both payable March 15 to stock of rec- 
ord March 1. Company paid extras of 
75 cents each in four previous quarters. 


FEBRUARY 20, 1952 











DIVIDENDS DECLARED 








Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend the second full business 
day before the record date. 


Fuller (Geo. A.)......Q25c 
General Telephone 


i 
wOnNWwWe 


NA UNOor Oe Lh 
nN 
nh 
wn 


Hldrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Acme Steel .......... Q50c 3-12 2-20 
Allen Industries ...... Q20c 3-14 3-3 
PS ae. 3-1. . 235 
Allied Products ...... Q50c 3-28 3-14 
Allis-Chalmers ........ Q$1 3-31 3- 3 
Amer. Can 7% pf....Q$1.75 4-1 3-13 
Amer. Encaustic Til..Q12%c 3-3 2-25 
Amer. Metal Ltd........ 50c 3-4 2-20 
Amer. News.......... B25c 3-15 3-5 
American Radiator & 

Standard Sanitary....25c 3-24 2-19 
PIR Res 0 iin ka 3 0 Q20c 3-14 2-21 
re | see Q75e 2-29 2-15 
Basic Refractories ..:.Q25c 3-31 3-20 
Belden Mfg. ......... QO40c 3-3 2-18 
Bigelow-Sanf. Carpet...25c 3-1 2-25 
Brown & Bigelow..... Q25e 4-2 2-21 
Central Paper......... Oise 33) Zi 
Century Electric....Q12%c 3-14 2-29 
Century Ribbon M.....Q15c 3-15 3-5 
Chic. & North Western 

Railroad 5% pf. ....$2.55 3-1 2-15 
Chicago Yellow Cab...Q25c¢ 3-1 2-20 
City Auto Stamping...Q050c 3-5 2-21 
Clark Equipment...... O75ce 3-10 2-25 

SS ae Q$1.25 3-15 2-28 
Claussner Hosiery...... 25c 3-1 2-20 

eae El2%c 3-1 2-20 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze..50c 3-10 2-25 
Cluett, Peabody ........ 50c 3-25 3-11 
Colonial Stores....... Q050c 3-1 2-18 
Columbia Broadcasting 

al GO: ie 40c 3-7 2-21 

BU PSs aa « Kiesi'n 0 40¢ 3-7 221 
Community Pub. S...Q22% 3-15 2-25 
Compo Shoe Machy..Q17%c 3-15 2-25 
Congoleum-Nairn...Q37%c 3-15 3-1 
Copperweld Steel....... 50c 3-10 3-1 
Cornell-Dubilier ....... 30c 3-28 2-26 
Detroit Harvester ....Q30c 3-14 2-29 
Dist. Corp.-Seagrams.*Q30c 3-15 2-25 
Dobeckmun ............ 35c 3-10 2-29 
Dominion Tar 

eer *QO3714c 5-1 421 
Dow Chemical $4 pf....Q$1 4-15 4-1 

Do $3.25 pl.....+: Q8i%e 4-15 41 
Eastern Stainless Steel..25c 3-13 2-26 
Electrographic Corp...Q25c 3-1 2-20 
Elec. Musical Ind........ 4c 3-4 2-19 
Endicott Johnson..... Q40c 4-1 3-21 
oo a eee 40c 3-24 3-5 
Finance Co. of America 

Ge ee custedecebess <3 Q$3 - 3- 4 

io oe O$3 - 3- 4 
Florida Pwr. & Lt... ..Q35c . : 

3-14 


‘e) 
un 
S 
Q 
w WWW w & W WW W 


Gerber Food Prod..... 1 

Globe-Union ......... Q25c -] 3- 3 
Granite City Steel..... Q55c -1 2-21 
Gulf State Util........ Q30c -1 2-18 
Harshaw Chemical... .Q40c -1 2-29 
Hecla Mining......... Q25c« 3-1 2-21 
Heyden Chemical....... a ie 2b 
Hinde & Dauch Paper.Q30c 3-31 3- 3 
Hobart Mie. ........... 40c 3-3 2-15 
Hoskins Mfg. .......... 30c 3-27 3893-12 
Houston Light. & Pr...Q20c 3-10 2-20 
Int'l Nickel ....0....... 50c 3-20 2-19 
Industrial Rayon...... QO75c 3-12 2-25 
intl Prodecte .o...... 25c 3-20 2-29 
International Paper ...Q75c¢ 3-24 2-25 
Iowa El. Lt. & Pwr...22%c 4-1 3-15 
Jamaica Water Sup..Q37%c 3-10 2-20 





Company 
Lanston Monotype ....Q50c 
a Le ae Q50c 
Kern County Land...... 50c 
eS: 2 Q50c 


Magnavox Corp.....Q37%c 
Marchant Cal. Mach.Q62%c 
40c 


Master Electric....... Q 
May Dept. Stores....... 45c 
Merritt-Chapman & 
Re aoa cans 5 0 Q50c 
Miami Copper ......... 50c 
I ek tia cei es dant’ E25c 
Mohawk Carpet ........ 50c 
Nash-Kelvinator ..... 50c 


Nat’l Dairy Prod...... Q75c 
Nat'l Food Products. .Q50c 
Nat’l Pressure Cook.. .Q25c 
Se eee QOl7Vc 
North Amer. Car...... Q30c 
North Penna. R.R...... Q$1 


Olin Industries ........ 20c 
Pacific Finance ...... Q50c 
Parker Pen cl B...... Q30c 

Peer ee Q30c 


Parker Rustproof...Q62'%4c 
Parkersburg Rig & 


| RES ae 35c 
Pennsylvania Salt....... 40c 
Penn Water & Pr....... 50c 
Peoples Gas Light 

IS ee $1.50 
Phelps Dodge......... $1.25 


Pitts. Coke & Chem...Q25c 


Plymouth Rubber ....12%c 
Prentice-Hall ........ Ql5c 
Rete Pacem ........ Q35c 
Reliance Mfg. ........ Q15c 
Russell Mfg. ......... 37'e 
ee Q15c 
TE Bh cacucdvacs 15c 
Stedman Bros. ...... *Q20c 


Squibb (E. R.) & Sons. .25c 


Standard-Thomson ..... 10c 

Sterling Drug ........ Q50c 

Sunray Oil 
Serre: 4Q27 4c 


Texas Gulf Prod...... Q35c 
Texas Southeast. Gas.Q25c 


Tieeremeed Co. .......- Q20c 
Toronto Iron Wks.. .*Q20c 

UE eee eee *Q20c 
Transue & Williams... .25c 
Tung-Sol Elec. ....... Q25c 


Un. Board & Carton. .Q25c 


United Carbon ..... Q62%c 
Wh MI aingee sa. s'eas 65c 
Woodward Iron ...... Q50c 
MO PSIG vie five E50c 
Young Spring & Wr...Q25c 
SOP, added ae es ona sas E50c 


Accumulations 


Assoc. Tel. 7% pf.....$3.50 
IIS $3 
Crystal Oil Refining 
SE wh abavciaasss +$1.50 
La Consolidada, S.A. 
i 


Omitted 


Real Silk Hosiery; Sloane 


44% pi. & 5% pf. 
Stock 


Cont’l Foundry & Mch..25% 
Mich. Gas Utilities... .50% 


Pay- 
able 


2-29 
3- 3 
3- 5 
3-18 
3-15 
3-15 
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2-29 
2-29 


Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


W Who Pro Nh 
_ 


2-18 
2-13 


*Canadian currency. B—Bi-monthly. E—Extra. 
Q—-Quarterly. Revised to show corrected dates. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuinc firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address, 






Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual! studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — 6 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


What's Wrong with Being an Oil Company?— 
A timely article on the petroleum industry. 


Selected List—Specific suggestions to improve 
investment patterns on a “war or peace” 
basis. Industries as well as companies with 
favorable prospects discussed by N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend incomes and reasonable 
safety. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


2,000 Products—Booklet describing more than 
2,000 products made for homes, farms and 
industry by one company. 


Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and ''Production Personalities." 


Yields on Tax-Exempt Bonds—A new tabula- 
tion, giving effect to the Revenue Act of 
1951, to show the comparative yields after 
Federal taxes on taxable securities as com- 
pared with the exempt municipal bonds. 


Gaining Prestige in Capital Markets—A new 
resume of the five primary areas in which a 
corporation can develop prestige for its 
securities in the capital markets, as well as 
create new investor interest in its shares. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liauidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
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Financial Summary 





































































































































































<—READ LEFT SCALE Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
240 igo r Seasonal Variation 230 
200 —— 220 
180 = fr. 215 
160 INDEX OF 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
00 | wire 195 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 J A S$ ON OD 
. jain crtitn nt NI ee 1951 
Trade Indicators Jan.2% Feb? Fes Feb 
pereectracn? Gatnt CE Gre) « <2 ck nseevsascces 7,616 7,572 7,456 6,957 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)........... 100.1 100.6 100.1 98.5 
Peete Car Lem «avis xcs bw aaokccaen 727,933 731,006 +740,000 573,163 
jrereaech ana soil Salalah aa 
Jan. B Jan. 30 Feb. 6 Feb,7 
GNet Loans........3#¥72.... Federal $34,567 $34,757 $34,505 $31,669 
{Total Commercial Loans... Reserve 21,286 21,160 21,110 18,331 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 963 969 1,084 1,528 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 32,166 32,419 32,356 31,093 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities 54,586 54,328 53,571 50,781 
Deny tek CCI a okies a kes odeennnes 28,342 28,347 28,378 27,125 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)........... 748 753 850 1,202 
{ 000,000 omitted. § As of the following week. 7 Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones February — 1952, 
Averages: 6 7 8 11 12 High Low 
30 Industrials... 268.77 268.35 269.85 269.83 268.45 | 275.40 268.08 
20 Railroads.... 85.04 85.55 86.21 86.09 86.15 Ex- 87.67 82.03 
15 Utilities...... 49.19 49.07 49.24 49.17 49.24 change 49.24 47.53 
65 Stocks....... 99.12 99.16 99.73 99.66 99.44 Closed 100.94 97.46 
oe —— February ————_————__—___ 
Details of Stock Trading: 6 7 8 a 11 12 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 1,310 1,170 1,350 480 1,130 | 
Issies Traded... 2 de ccc sec cds oes 1,092 1,095 1,111 825 1,094 | 
Number of Advances............ 509 436 554 307 322. Ex- 
Number of Declines............. 285 347 305 229 476 change 
Number Unchanged..:.......... 298 312 252 289 296 Closed 
New Highs for 1951-52........... 16 10 15 12 23 
New Lows for 1951-52........... 10 6 7 2 9 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 98.61 97.67 98.75 98.78 98.74 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)....... $2,740 $2,300 $2,810 $620 $2,170 | 
ieoninea __1952 p—— 901-8 —, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 9 Jan. 16 Jan. ® Feb. 6 High Low 
WO cel icacennes 2.991% 2.960% 2.930% 2.913% 2.890% 3.054% 2.616% 
MOG EE Nopecwery ety ot 3.365 3.343 3.320 3.272 3.274 3.390 2.876 
Be i terkinkvoiane 3.665 3.631 3.601 3.549 3.536 3.682 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials........ 5.96 5.87 5.75 5.84 5.86 6.55 5.68 
20 Railroads......... 5.96 5.79 5.63 S72 5.78 6.69 5.60 
20° Weistaes..5..s... 2 oc 5.43 5.41 5.41 5.39 5:37 6.11 5.37 
fre 5.90 5.81 5.71 5.78 5.80 6.46 5.67 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 11, 1952 


Graham-Paige 


Radio Carparetien........ 0.565 Ji.ncidaeinds 
Packard, Motor Gar. iciics5 .44s.denws erie 
Se. Tats. Fee iia en 0c os eae KN eee 8 
American & Foreign Power..............-. 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron........ 
MGtOtS 55.5 viwadl eta Sanh eee 
Northern Pacific Rateoad.:....:.5..j0:«400-..: 
Gaited - Coreeentiitie sos. 06.it0a8 i podcasts 
International Telephone & Telegraph....... 


General 


aeiea 
109,800 
81,000 
69,500 
65,700 
63,200 
57,300 
46,200 
44,100 
42,400 
39,000 






—Cl — Net 
Feb. : Feb. 11 Change 
3% 33% + % 
243%, 25% ty 
4, 45% ty 
23% 21% tin 

¥% 13/16 ++1/16 
1914 20 +h 
51% 51% + % 
5934 64% +5 
5% 5 — 
17 173% + % 
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410% Gain Is Shown 


SUNRAY is delivering more than 
50,000 bbls. of crude oil daily 
through pipe lines serving its Okla- 
homa refineries, and has advanced 
to 9th place among the state’s crude 
oil purchasers and transporters — a 
410% gain since 1947. Another 
23,000 bbls. is handled through 
pipe lines which will serve the 
oroposed new refinery at Corpus 
Christi. The above stylized map 
shows basic routes of crude lines 
serving the company’s Oklahoma 
refineries. It is through crude pipe 
lines that the life blood of the re- 
fining industry flows—from the oil 
well on scattered leases to the re- 
finery processing finished products. 


* * * 
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NUMBER 5 


OF A SERIES 


America’s Industrial Greatness 


Started With Gasoline ... 


In the early years of the twentieth 
century, development of the automobile 
created a new demand for gasoline and 
motor oils in large quantities. In those 
days, crude oil was simply heated at the 
refinery, vaporized, condensed and you 
had kerosene and gasoline. 


Development of high compression 
engines demanded improvements which 
refiners met. Even before World War I, 
new methods for making gasoline had 
to be found. From that time on, refining 
processes have kept pace with engine 
design and manufacture. It will probably 
be many years before engineers are able 
to produce an engine so efficient in 
operation that it can take advantage of 
every ounce of energy packed into a 
gallon of today’s high octane catalytic- 
cracked gasoline. 


As in other phases of the oil industry, 
SUNRAY has kept pace with modern 
refinery improvements. SUNRAY engi- 
neers saw the trend to high octane gaso- 
lines years ago. Today we are better 
than ever equipped to supply gasolines, 
fuel oils, asphalts, and LPG products 
that meet the exacting requirements of 
modern industry, the American motorist 
and the uses of national defense. 


SUNRAY operates modern refineries 


in Oklahoma and California. The refined 
products are moved by pipe line and 
tank cars to major marketing centers and 
SUNRAY’S refinery output and sales are 
at record highs. 


A new $10-million 25,000 bbl. refinery 
is being planned for Corpus Christi, 
Texas. The company is enlarging its 
catalytic cracking facilities at Sunray, 
Okla., and will rebuild and put into 
production an alkylation unit to produce 
much needed aviation alkylates for 
national defense uses. Looking to the 
future — SUNRAY is fast matching its 
refinery capacities with its net daily 
production of crude oil. 


Is oil a profitable business? it is . . . to 
the landowner . . . the royalty owner... 
to oil company employees . . . to oil com- 
pany stockholders . . to the motorist 
and commercial users who benefit from oil’s 
progress . . . and to the community, state 
and nation which benefit from the industry’s 
substantial taxes. Is oil a profitable business? 
Yes! What’s wrong with that? 


FREE — “What's Wrong 
with Being an OIL COM- 
PANY?” by Ernestine 
Adams, a most revealing 
article which ‘calls a spade 
a spade’. Write for your 
copy—Address Sunray Oil 
Corporation, P. O. Box 
2039-D5, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


SUNRAY OIL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ FIRST NATIONAL BLDG. 


e TULSA, OKLA. 





U.S. PRODUCTION DRIVE TURNS SPOTLIGHT ON TRAINED MEN 


Chrysler Corporation’s program 
helps people build better products and 
better careers for themselves 


George Heyer, noted 

magazine photogra- 

pher, turns his camera 

for this picture story on 

a program of impor- 

tance to American pro- 

duction — how people 

learn to build military vehicles, defense 
weapons, and the cars and trucks that 
play a vital part in American life. 


Heyer’s pictures were made in Chrysler 
Corporation factories, classrooms and 
training shops. He shows a few of the 
thousands of men and boys now taking 
part in Chrysler’s widespread training 
and technical education program. 


‘*A GOOD MACHINE DESERVES A GOOD 
MAN, SON.’’ Heyer pictures Albert Bazner 
learning about grinders from veteran machin- 
ist H. A. Nelson. For the past year Albert has 
been in an Apprentice Group in Chrysler’s 
Industrial Education program, learning the 
machinist trade — at good pay. Chrysler helps 
ambitious employees move up to better jobs. 
Even high school and college students can learn 
jobs before graduation, earning both classroom 
credits and pay. Good training for good men 
pays off in better cars and trucks — and in such 
defense work as jet engines, too. 


TOMORROW'S CRAFTSMAN. Heyer snapped intent young 
Robert Chura—son of a Chrysler Corporation employee — 
during one of his first lessons in how to use tools and make use- 
ful things. In special workshops set aside by Chrysler, Robert 


and other boys work in wood, leather and metal under the guid- 
ance of veteran Chrysler artisans. Then they borrow from a 
“Library of Tools” and finish projects at home. 


THEY THINK IN CLAY. In this clay model room at Chrysler 
Institute of Engineering, employee students D. M. Holiday, 25, 
left, and Paul R. Diehl, 27, right, study car body design with 
Engineer Carl Hood. The Institute is the most advanced part of 
Chrysler’s education and training program. Courses compare 
with those in leading engineering colleges. At Chrysler, em- 
ployees find training to improve themselves . . . become more 
valuable to America now when production need is great. 


CH AYS [ ER ( ( APO H AT| ( ! engineers and builds PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER CARS & DODGE TRUCKS 
Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines ¢ Oilite Powdered Metal Products e Mopar Parts & Accessories 


Airtemp Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration ¢ Cycleweld Adhesives & Building Panels 




















